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Berlin Lesson: POWER 
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Printed in two colors 
in clear, easy-to-read type. 
123 inspiring illustrations. 
Pocket sized. Attractively 
bound. 256 pages. 
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MY MASS 


Explained and Illustrated 


The full meaning 

and significance of the Mass 
dramatically comes to life 
through a series of 123 original, 
inspiring illustrations. 

With an easy to understand, 
conversational style of 

text. Fosters active participation 
through deeper understanding 
and greater love for 

the Holy Sacrifice. A worthy 
companion to the world’s 

most popular missal. 


PRAY THE MASS 


Use a missal and actively participate with the 
priest in offering up the Holy Sacrifice. . . . . 










“All the faithful should 
be aware that to 
participate in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice 
is their chief duty 
and supreme dignity.” 


Pope Pius XIl 


Pocket sized. Printed in 
clear, easy-to-read type, 
in two colors. 

Attractive bindings. 


Regular type edition 384 pages 
Larger type edition 512 pages 


er F 
ATHER STEDMAN 


66: .. $7.66 


MY SUNDAY 
MISSAL 


The world’s most popular missal. 


Simply arranged for Dialogue 
Mass. Featuring a Latin-English 
Ordinary with liturgical 
explanations, explanation of 
each Mass theme, Cathechism 
Review and the exclusive, 
world-famous, self-instructing, 
easy-to-use number system 
which not only makes it easy 
to follow the Mass 

but because of its simplicity 
actually encourages one 

to “Pray the Mass.” 


CONFRATERNITY of the PRECIOUS BLOOD 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOSEPH B. FREY, Director 
5300 Fort Hamilton Parkway «¢ Brooklyn 19, N.Y. 
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CLF, the Leader Among Catholic Book Clubs, 
Invites You to Join by Offering You the... 


Samt Joseph DAILY MISSAL 
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You will be proud of this extraordinary missal. 
We offer it to you as a fitting symbol of CLF: 
the missal which pleases more Catholics than 
any other from the book club which does 
the same. It will be yours... 


FREE. 


. . . just for joining the Catholic Literary Founda- 
tion at this time. You will find that the missal 
is a work of timeless beauty in design, in binding 
and illustration. But it is, also, completely up-to- 
date: you will find the type large and easy-to- 
read; the missal incorporates all the changes in 
the new Ordo and has Latin and English on 
opposing pages in the sung propers. Strikingly 
and durably bound, you will be proud to carry 
this missal to Mass. 

Publisher’s price, $3.75; yours FREE 








FOR MORE THAN FIFTEEN YEARS, The Catholic Literary Foundation has 


been first among Catholic book clubs. 


Through these fifteen years, the thousands 


who have made up its membership have spread the word for the club, telling that 
CLF’s book list is made up of the finest and the newest Catholic books, that 
the savings it affords brings the best reading within the reach of every income, 
and that the courtesy of its service makes all business dealings both quick and pleasant. 


You may have any of the following 
books as your Free Enrollment Premium; 
and, if you wish, another book as your 
First Selection as a member of the Club 
at member’s price of $3.00 (Optional). 


FOUNDED ON A ROCK 
By Louis de Wohl 





Louis de Wohl reconstructs the great ad- 
venture of our civilization, the history of 
the Roman Catholic Church. 

Publisher’s price, $3.95 


THE EDGE OF SADNESS 


By Edwin O’Connor 


One of the great novels of our time, the 
book tells of an alcoholic priest’s return 
to life. Both funny and serious, it is an 
unforgettable reading experience. 
Publisher’s price, $5.00 


NOW! 

By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. 

In his incomparable and beloved way, 

Father Raymond urges you to start truly 

living by accepting God’s will, Now! 
Publisher’s price, $4.25 


THIS IS FHE HOLY LAND 
By Sheen, Karsh, Morton 


A magnificently photographed tour of the 
Holy Land conducted by Bishop Sheen, 
Photographed by Yousuf Karsh and de- 
scribed by H. V. Morton. 

Publisher’s price, $4.95 








THE BEST BOOKS FOR THE LEAST MONEY 
WITH THE LEAST BOTHER 


Thousands of Catholic books are published each year. You could 
spend half a decade just reading the jackets. Which ones are worth 
your time? Which ones will truly entertain, enlighten and inspire 
you? The Forecast, CLF’s monthly publication, provides the answer. 
This beautifully illustrated magazine tells you which books the 
Foundation’s panel of experts has chosen as the year’s finest along 
with succinct and entertainingly written reviews of the books. No 
endless searching through book-crowded shelves; no doubts about 
whether your money is well-spent. Besides being a convenience, 
membership in CLF is an outstanding economy: first of all, it makes 
what is excellent in current Catholic reading available to you at 
considerably reduced prices, and also gives you a free book after 
every fourth one you purchase. No wonder so many thousands have 
stayed with CLF all these years. 


Grr rece esescecs--- . 
'THE CATHOLIC LITERARY FOUNDATION! 
; 400 N. Broadway Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin : 
! You may enter my name as a member of the Catholic Literary Foundation i 
! and send me my FREE enrollment gift. | understand that my only obligation ! 
! is to buy four Foundation books in the next twelve month period. A free book 1 
! dividend will be sent to me after the purchase of every fourth book, and | am 1 
: free to cancel my membership at any time after buying four books. ' 

L] 
: | would like as my free enrollment gift ........... DAC TE Ee Ke Hee ao ewee ears t 
i (if other than missal) : 
i} i] 
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a gift of Chartreuse 


Chartreuse Liqueur is one of the most appreciated gifts 
you can select for any friend with a taste for good living. 
This rare liqueur has a colorful history dating back to 
1605 when the Marshal d’Estrées gave the recipe to the 
Carthusian Friars. Today, this secret recipe is known only by 

4 Monks at the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse in France, 
but connoisseurs the world-over know its distinctive taste. 


Chartreuse is available in both bottles and 
half bottles in gift cartons. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof e Green 110 Proof 
For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Schieftelin & Co., 

N.Y. 0 pt H 











NEW! NEW! NEW! 


$1.00 ONLY! STAINLESS... 
STEEL MEDALS AND CHAIN! 
Won't discolor body or clothes! In 24 inch chains 
for men or 18 inch for boys, ladies and girls. 
Available also in MIRACULOUS, SCAPULAR 
or as shown. PLEASE SPECIFY MEDAL & 
CHAIN LENGTH. Sorry—No C.O.D. 


S. M. GIFTS 
1311 S$. Kirkwood Rd., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 





Six-way 
Cruciform 


Saint 
Christopher 





BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 

In full color 8%” x 11” with 

pee. history and novena. Send 
25 to 


DRIES EVERYTHING FASTER! 
y ; WAHL : 


Portable 
HAIR DRYER 


Not only dries hair in a 
jiffy but can also be 
used to speed-dry foot- | 
wear, lingerie, etc. 
Light, compact, with 

attached stand and 

Hood. Comparable to 
larger, more expen- 
sive driers. Only 














FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA, MISSOURI 


FREE CATALOG | 
SHOWS YOU HOW TO. | 

MAKE ROSARIES AS GIFTS 
OR FOR RE-SALE, 
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‘ | Write Today For Catalog and 
} Introductory Offer. 
LEWIS & COMPANY 
401 3rd AVE. TROY, N. Y. 
Electric 
VIBRATOR iiss GTS RLS Ahead 
$7.00 LIVE SEA HORSES. order one 
mated pair of Dwarf species Living 
“914 Borber Sheors ~ Horses . . , sent air mail from 
DELUXE BUDGET $1.25 fe cose aes ag 
BARBER KIT BARBER KiT Barber Comb Father bears the young alive! Easy 
$12.75 $10.25 10¢ for you 2 keep ina goldfish bowl. 
At all leading stores or order direct from oom family. We ee hae 
WAHL CLIPPER CORP. Dept. TS-1STERLING, ILL. ] Delivery 
Florida Sea Horse Co. Dept. 66 
Box 5095, Miami 1, Fla, 


LETTERS 


THE ULTRACONSERVATIVES 


Your editorial “How to be an Ultn. | 


conservative” was a masterpiece. I am 

distributing hundreds of copies of it... 
STEVE ALLEN 

SHERMAN Oaks, CALIFORNIA 


The significance of this editorial ap 
pearing in the same magazine with; 
cover story on Goldwater. although 
possibly unintended, could be lost m 
eb 

DonaLD C. MEAnty 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


... IT was greatly offended. ... 
J. Howarp Foster 
CASPER, WYOMING 


. Tam truly shocked .. . 
BARBARA Matyas 
Monrovia, CALIFORNIA 


I thoroughly enjoyed your editor) 
page. 

I would like your 
thermo-fax this article for distribution 
to a few of my Catholic friends. 

JEROME J. Downey 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


. . the editorial is almost too ridicv- 
lous to analyze... 

You might have done a public service 
had you undertaken a sober discussion 
of specific areas in which extremist 
within the conservative movement hav 
overstepped the bounds of reason. .. 
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THOMAS F. MAHONEY, Jt 


CuicaGo, ILLINOIS 


I was much upset. , 
Mrs. CARLISLE SULLIVAN 
IRVINGTON, NEW YorRK 


.We will not look forward to th 
next issue Of THE SIGN, as we have 
the past. 

Mase Monrta\ 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


I was not impressed. . . 
(Miss) EmMeEse MOLN& 
PORTSMOUTH, OHIO 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edi 
and published at Union City, N. J., by the Passio 
Fathers Legal Title—Passionist Missions, 10 
Subscription price $4.00 per year, two years ! 
$7.00; three years for $10.00 in the U.S., its ® 


sessions, and Canada. For foreign subscriptions # 
i0¢ a year. Second Class Postage paid at Unit 
City. N. J 
the Act 

at special rates 
—Ser 38, Act 


f March 3, 1879 
f postage provided for in Pat 


of May 28, 1925. Vol. 41, Me's 
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New Magnificent Editions 


. Belong in Every Catholic Home! 
: SE NEW CATHOLIC EDITION of te & ay 
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-EN 
EDITION f - : : 
N ~ EVERY CATHOLIC should have this most mde 

ap. modern, up-to-date Catholic Bible. Painstaking WALUABLE FEATURES . .@ 
ha scholarship and skilled craftsmanship have combined to - - 

_ produce this masterpiece — editorially accurate and © CONFRATERNITY Version of the New Testament. 
. typographically excellent. * DOUAY Version of the Old Testament. 
. Truly the most readable Catholic Family Bible ever © Large, clear, EASY-TO-READ TYPE. 
- published . . . a source of inspiration and spiritual © Colorful, Complete Family Record Pages, 
strength for every member of your family. Exclusive ae : 
features make it the most useful, valuable book you can * New Biblical Maps in full color. 
OSSess. © Simplified Cross References. 
P 
Size 5% x8 1550 Pages * Page Numbers in footnotes for quick reference. 
TER © Sense Paragraphs for easier understanding. 
Deluxe Leather 80 Full Color Pictures Includ- MOST UP-TO-DATE! ® Paragraph Headings for easier reading. 
(actual size of type) Edition $19.95 ing 7 — jdong eee Text . “ © Book and Chapter on each page for quick reference, 
With Imprimatur of His Eminence ary. Finest sacre OrKs © ew Testament an : ' : . 
TJAs FRANCIS CARDINAL SPELLMAN Great Masters With Appro- 15 Books of the Old Testa- © Bishop Chaloner $ annotations are newly edited. 
Archbishop of New York priate Text. ment Translated to Date. * Two excellent Bible Reading Guides. 
tor’ 
ikea § J 
ot Reads hi x! AINT JOSEPH 4 

i 7 T 00 7 
wes rainary B ° By REV. H. HOEVER, S.0.Cist.. Ph.D. 

NEY ERE ... is your chance to use the most 
ae ; beautifully illustrated, world-famous 
“St. Joseph Daily Missal” for 10 days with- 
SUNDAY MISSAL out cost. It is by far the most modern, com- 
dicv- plete, and easy-to-use Missal published .. . 
‘. j id full tici- 
HE distinctive new Sunday Missal ee orn ro ee ee ee 

rvice _ that lets you follow the Holy Mass i — : 

, without having to turn back and forth. Experience the great joy of really taking 
Ssidt Yes, each Mass is complete . . . and part in every step of Holy Mass with the 
mist continuous . . . word for word! Ideal Priest ... be in the right place at the right 
have for all ages! time. 4 
= Think how much richer your parti- nr 
Tk cipation will be when you can stop 
; worrying about losing your place. 

Imagine the pleasure of owning a 
beautifully bound and printed Missal, grant you 
re with 58 full color . . . plus 70 black a 
and white illustrations . . . all by ae mission of / 
LIVAN world-famous artists. 1346 pages. eo ee, — (Actual Size of Type) 
“ ‘ Sem oes 
} 7 On each —— ds = Beautifully Illustrated 
ARTCRAF : . 

” pbs continuous y only one part of } in FULL COLOR. 
ony the Missal (as shown) ( 
ve 1 § 3 525 . 

: | | 
i CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, INC., Dept. S-10 
q , ’ ’ 
na’ «ST, JOSEPH CHILDREN’S MISSAL | 295 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. | 
New, magnificently illustrated Chil- | Please rush me the book checked below | 
: dren’s Missal, especially designed for | —— = —=— : | 
k children of grammar school age. With é 10 ) Check this Column to Check this Column if 
— FULL COLOR illustrations of the Ac- or ays .) eee | a ee oe | 
3 tions of the Priest at Mass, all Sunday l i Rg phe Geen ee | | 
Gospels, Stations of the Cross and the Select any one of these magnificent age Full Refund age and carrying | + 
Holy Rosary. 140 pages... . only 3.50 new editions and use it for 10 days | Privilege. charge is paid | 
(Send Full Payment with Order without charge. Then if not completely — ————— 
a satisfied, return it at once and the entire | mf DAILY MISSAL es | 
MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — That Last a Lifetime transaction will have cost you nothing. | C Bago pkey tr 72 = | 
' ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable Maroon cloth with Also, the “Free Gift” will remain yours ; HOLY BIBLE. 7 | 
= embossed scroll design, gold stamped, red edges. to keep. If you wish to keep the edition, | M$ 9.00 Ketcraty Cation $ 9.95 | 
. SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible just send $2.00 per month until the full | © $18.00 Deluxe Edition $19.95 7) | 
= genuine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold edges price plus postage is paid. l — oe a aan | 
1. & Git a ee > J. rtcra ition 
ears —_ With Every,,,, IF YOU WISH TO SAVE —Send full $10.00 Deluxe Edition $12.50 | 
=f os PREF gpheey = payment now. Enclose only $5.00 for| | — CHILDREN’S MISSAL : 
ions vil Pray the Continuous Sunday Missol either Artcraft Missal Edition (worth | $ 3.00 Artcratf Edition $ 3.50 | 
t Unie © RosaRY GIFT . $5.95) or, $10.00 for either Deluxe N 
ae “ and Holy Bible. Missal Edition (worth $12.50). Only | ANION | ccecaconssseknctansucemvenianendéenatusetuensestnes , | 
pod “Pray the Rosary” . . . richly illustrated .00 for Artcraft Bible 9.9 
mails in full color and with inspiring thoughts $18.00 paige ot ei | Ni ica cas iecivedesossenasaeitunaninies : | 
| Pat for each Mystery. Ideal for Rosary No- eg Me. oa ; 
No. venas, private or for Family Rosary $19.95). Full Money back guarantee if | | City......cs..ssssssssssssssseeesees Zone........ Stgte:.....::. | 
“lo devotions. Sent absolutely FREE with not completely satisfied. EEE SE LE ee ae aOR SE ES 
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California Burgundy 


The Christian Brothers table wines 
sleep in the bottle as well as in the cask 


Bottling is a mild shock to a good table wine. The 
Brothers give their wines ample time to recover and 


improve in the bottle before they are shipped. 


There are easier ways of making wine. The Brothers 
chose their way long ago. They labor in an ancient tra- 
dition of excellence, and see no reason at all to change. 


Produced and bottled by The Christian Brothers of California, makers of fine wines, sparkling wines and brandy. 
Sole Distributors: Fromm and Sichel, Inc., New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., New Orleans, La., San Francisco, Calif. 








PARENTS 


Be sure your child can meet the scholastic 
requirements to enter the school of his choice. 
6th, 7th, sth and 9th graders N E E D 


“How To Prepare For High School Entrance 
& Scholarship Examinations” 


Get this review plus 5 others in Math, Science, 
English, Social Studies and Religion—all 6, $10 


Send check or M.O. (no C.O.D.) to 


Y.E.S. BOOKS 


Dept. TS-1, 6 Railroad Way, Larchmont, N. Y. 








IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 

















Stop Buying Vitamins Blindly! 
Guide Book tells how to save money on vitamins! 100 
capsules Vitamin A (25,000 units) not $1.75 but only 
59¢! 100 tablets Vitamin C (250 mg.) not $2.00 but 
only 75¢! These are examples of over 150 FRESHLY- 
PACKED, guaranteed-potency vitamins and health aids, 
available at savings of 50% and more! Send for FREE 
Catalog and Vitamin Guide Book today! VITAMIN- 
QUOTA, Dept. A-390, 880 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y., 
4 = A-390, 1125 S. Crenshaw Bivd., Los ‘Angeles 
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THE GIFT SHE’LL ADORE! 





& 


Give the inspiring Story of Christ . . 


STERLING SILVER 
CHRIST BRACELET 


Tablets Depicting The Life Of Christ As 
Portrayed By Such Great Religious Artists As 


Da Vinci And Giotto! 
. etched for 


eternity in the splendor of Solid Sterling Silver . . . 


impr 


the Holy City. 


Start 


The 
ality 


essed from molds hand-carved in Jerusalem, 
This beautiful Bracelet depicts with 
ling clarity 8 scenes from the Life of Christ: 
+ Annunciation + Nativity «+ Flight to 
Egypt + Baptism + Last Supper + Agony in 
Gethsemane + Crucifixion + Resurrection 
combination of priceless elegance and spiritu- 
makes this gift a most cherished possession 


for women of all ages. Sturdy linkage. Attractively 


gift boxed. 8 tablets, each 34” x 2”, 
in Solid Sterling a SGD Sb SI $1 5 
Also Available: 14K Gold Plate Bracelet—$9.50 


545 


Prices Include Federal Tax And Postage. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Rush Check Or M.O. (No C.O.D.‘s Please) To: 


S & Z CREATIONS 
FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS 





LETTERS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Your August editorial is worth , 7 
year’s subscription. . . . i 
FRANK LIEN 

WINSTON, OREGON 


. biased, slanted, and complete 
uniair. ..°. 
LAURENCE AURIA\\ 
New York, NEW YorRK 


. just too much to take. ... 
Mrs. P. F. McGur 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


. I was quite perturbed. 
PauL ScHwap, } 7 
ParRK RipDGE, ILLINOIS 
As a follower of such magazines x 
America, The Commonweal, etc., 4 
well as yours—and on the other side ¢ 
the fence. The National Review, Th 
Wanderer, etc.—we were especial 
pleased to read your hard-hitting ei: 
torial. It is right on the button anj 
we are sending it to some of our friend 
who need it badly. 
Keep up the good work. 
W. B. MINER 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Your editorial sickened me. ... 
WILLIAM L. Fisun 
ROSEVILLE, MICHIGAN 


. I was shocked... ; 
I believe you should let your reai- 
ing public know of the harassment 
which has been piled upon you by tk 
good Americans whose ire was Ub 
leashed because of your repugnant ani 
false claims. 
ROBERT W. CHRISTENSEN, D.DS 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


Is that disingenuous and inte: 
Jectually frustrating argument the bes 
that THE SIGN can do?... 

J. Cassits 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Congratulations on the fine edite 
rial : 
FRANK E. DvorsHik i 

PORTLAND, OREGON 


Nothing since the election of Jaci 
Kennedy has made me as mad as youl 
article on ultraconservatives ... 

JEAN O'ROURKE 
RIVERDALE, ILLINOIS : 
left me, to say the least, quit 
bewildered. 
LucitLe C. Grontil 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





too ridiculous to go  unchi 
lenged.... 
Mrs. Mary ELLEN PAULses 
New Hype Park, NEW YorRK 


. The linking of the Young Amet- 
cans for Freedom with the John Birt 
Society is only one example of tt | 
smear tactics used throughout the ed 
torial. As a member of this year’s gti 
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uating class at the College of Saint 
Rose. I object to the unmerited con- 
demnation of my fellow college con- 
servatives. ... 
Honora M. KINNEY 
Utica, NEW YORK 
_[T have much more to say but time 
and temper do not permit. Please dis- 
continue my subscription to your mag- 
azine. 
Mrs. JOSEPH R. CLERON 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIFORNIA 


Please cancel my subscription to your 
magazine... 
JosEPH V. BRocTO 
SNYDER, NEW YORK 


I feel compelled to state that, after 
almost fifteen years of continuing sub- 
scription to THE SIGN, I have nearly 
come to the point of discontinuing my 
support... . 


THERESA M. KENNY 

Bronx, NEW YORK 
Crass demagoguery is most unbe- 
coming in a learned person. Father 


Gorman signed an editorial of which, I 

am sure, he is a bit ashamed... . 
Cuas. Jost, M.D. 

NorRMANDY, MIssourRi 


editorial 


Your in the August issue 
was most unfair... 
Young Americans for Freedom was 


founded because we felt there was a 
void of intellectual thought in the cur- 
rent conservative movement, It was to 
combat such extreme thought as your 
editorial cited as examples that our 
organization was founded... . 

BRIAN B. WHALEN 
TORONTO, CANADA 

We received a large number of letters 
regarding the editorial “How to be an 
Ultraconservative.” Many correspond- 
ents jumped to the conclusion that we 
are against conservatives. We had noth- 
ing whatever to say about conservatives 
but confined our remarks to ultracon- 
servatives. We think it is a good thing 
to have a strong conservative and a 
strong liberal influence in the country. 
One balances the other for the good of 
all. It is the ultras of both persuasions 
that we can do without. 

Many people of good will have joined 
the Birch Society, because they think 
that it is an effective instrument for 
fighting communism. We don’t. In fact, 
we think that the Communists secretly 
like it, because it tends to make anti- 
communism appear ridiculous. We were 
not as severe in our judgment of this 
movement as a recent report of the 
Attorney General of California, which 
declared the “entire Birch phenomenon 
is redolent with strong overtones of 
Paranoia, with the ‘Communists’ replac- 
ing the more conventional paranoid 
‘they. i 

The Literary Gazette of Moscow 
(April 4, 1961) says “Now the Commu- 
nist movement has gained unexpectedly 
@ new supporter. His name is Robert 
Welch.” We don't think Welch is a 
Communist, but as an anti-Communist 
he rates zero. 





MOTHER, WHERE DO 
BABIES COME FROM? 


That’s what “The Story of Life” by Ellis W. Whiting 
does for you as you read it, word for word to your child, 
truthfully giving him or her the FACTS OF LIFE. 


No hesitating or groping for words because 
EXACT WORDS are provided with FATHER as 


well as MOTHER in the picture. 


Can YOU answer that question in a way that will instill 
in your child a deep respect for parenthood and rever- 
ence for God for designing a beautiful plan of life? 


WRITTEN TO SERVE A REAL NEED 


The author, a former High School teacher, wrote first as a labor-of-love to 
answer his little six year old daughter, and used it later with his three other 
children. Their beautiful reactions to his story sent it to the publishers. 


NOW OVER 300,000 COPIES SOLD 


The book is UNIQUE. With your child’s name read into the blank spaces pro- 
vided, the facts, as he gave them to his children, now become a warm personal 
message from you. It does the work for you, and gives the child the RIGHT 


START. 


The book teaches that sex is God’s plan for the perpetuation of life. This results 
in the proper attitude toward sex in the child’s early years, a vital influence 
throughout life. It is PURPOSELY BRIEF (48 Pages) so as not to tire the 











7-year-old girl: * 
Boy of 6: 

Teenage girl: 
do now.” 


ONLY y $12 


plus 10¢, postage and handling ject? 





HIGHLY ENDORSED BY PRIESTS 


Excerpts from endorsements follow 


“I certainly concur with your booklet’s rev- 
erential approach. 

The Rev. Fr. Francis L. Filas, S.J. 

Associate Professor of Theology 

Loyola University, Chicago 
“We believe that the hopes of the author will 
be realized, and that the children of those 
parents who study the book will be spared the 
pitifuk.experience which invariably comes to 
them when information of this type is ob- 
tained from the usual questionable sources.” 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D. 

Pastor, St. John’s Parish, Green Bay, Wis. 
Excerpts from the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way’s review of this book in the Catholic 
Messenger are as follows: “I don’t mind giv- 
ing him (the author) a free assist because this 
book well deserves a boost. It will prevent the 
curious little mind from experiment, shame. 
and a feeling of guilt. And above all, it will 
establish that confidence and frankness which 
is going to be so necessary 10 or 12 years 
later when real problems arise, and thus will 
save teen-agers from coming to me or some 
other priest with questions they wouldn’t dare 
ask mother.” 











child. There are two sections—first, for the young child; the 
last, answers teen-agers’ delicate questions, saving embar- 
rassing moments for both youth and parent. 


Story Makes Children THINK 


‘God didn’t forget anything, did He, Mommy?”— 
“Daddy, 


“Mother, I never thought as much of you as I 


I'll never be cross to Mommy again.”— 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE LASTING ONES 
Better early than late—i 
grasp it all; if too late, he may get a tainted “first impression” 
which cquld warp his life. With this help, you get there first. 
ang on have remarked, “Who but this author would 
have thought of SUCH an approach to this delicate sub- 
Even GRANDMA eagerly orders for the little ones 





arly, the child simply will not 


to beat the playmate to it. 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Low price, only $1.00 plus 10¢ for postage and han- 

dling. If not highly pleased, return it in ten days for 

prompt refund. Use coupon, or wrap a dollar bill and 

dime in sheet of paper on which please PRINT your 

name and address—stamp, address to us, and mail in 

nearest mailbox. No C.O.D.’s because of time involved. 
Declared duty and tax free by . Canadian 
gov’t., the same price appli \ 
also in U. S. possessions. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


| STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO. Dept. A-10 
] 912 W. Lorain St., Appleton, Wis, U.S.A. 


PUCRIG SOT TG 65... csccececssee “The Story of 
Life”’ each at $1.00 plus 10¢ for postage and handling. 
H cf. ). Sa ee eee (Our Money Back Guarantee 








copies of 





i Protects You) 
i 
Meee... .ccrcescnecccsssssssseersssoneccnsoneseresonerensssovesonsecssvensscensensserese 
I (Please Print) 
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a (Please print your name and address on envelope ALSO) 
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Invest your savings in 


CATHOLIC 
| CHURCH | 


SCHOOL 
HOSPITAL 
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WA 


INTEREST 





America’s Largest 
Exclusive Underwriter 
of 
Church— School —Hospital 
Bonds 


Dean W. Clausen, Resident Manager 
B. C. ZIEGLER AND COMPANY 
135 East Forty-Second St. 
New York 17, N. Y 
Please send me information regarding 
Catholic Church, School and Hospital Bonds. 
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Sm. 
Whose haircut cost 10¢? 


The little girl’s haircut cost $2 at a beauty shop. Her 
mother's was shaped and siyled at home for only 10¢. It's 
easy with the new Kurley Kut. Just stroke Kurley Kut through 
hair. The patented notched blade selects just the right 
amount of hair, gently and safely tapers it. Simple! Brings 
out the “hidden curl’’ in your hair as it cuts! Wonderful for 
women and children alike. Beautiful results guaranteed, or 
we send you $2 for a beauty shop cut. Complete with picture- 
packed styling booklet and 5 replacement blades, only $1.95 
postpaid (Additional replacement blades also available, 5 for 


50¢—only 10¢ per haircut !) 
Aquomint Laboratories (Dept. $-10) 
3 11—Mt. Prospect, Illinois 


Box 111— 





AND BARRY GOLDWATER 


Your recent article “Barry Gold- 
water Examined,” by Milton Lomask, 
(August) is such a flagrant case of prej- 
udiced misrepresentation that I cannot 
let it go by without vigorously register- 
ing my disapproval. ; 

What is perhaps the gravest injustice 
of all is the implication that Gold- 
water is “playing up to” the Catholic 
vote in eying the 1964 presidential 
elections. This is nothing more than 
lowdown mudslinging and certainly be- 
low the dignity of a magazine such as 
THE SIGN. 

GEORGE R. MERRIFIELD 
Forps, NEW JERSEY 


reminds me of my mother-in- 
law’s examination of me before mar- 
riage. She was pro and con against 
ey. 
JAMES B. MOONEY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


I was very greatly disappointed 
JEFFREY O. BROWN 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


One can excuse its superficiality, 
since magazine articles are subject to 
limitations of space The ‘reatest 
sin of this article was its terrible re- 
search. I have never, in any article in 
THE SIGN, seen such inaccuracy and 
distortion. 

MarTIN WM. RONAN, JR. 
New York CIty 


I wish to take violent exception , . 
DoNALD SCHUMER 
SKOKIE, ILLINOIS 


I was not amused (much less ep 
lightened ) 
ABE M. Tau, J 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 


TV WASTELAND? 


I was very disappointed when 
looked through THE SIGN yesterday 1 
find that you have joined the rank 
of those TV columnists who deplor 
the time women “waste” watching soa 
operas. (“Daytime Wasteland 
August ) 

And why does everyone have to by 
“enlightened” all of a sudden? I hay 
always thought the principal use of T\ 
was to entertain. If I don’t like a pr 
gram, I turn it off, and my TV is of 
more than it is on. 

This matter of “wasting time” seem 
to be a fetish with you men. Year 
and years ago (I can remember bac 
that far), the cartoonists always pi 
tured a woman with a novel and ; 
box of candy, while the kids rma 
around her pulling the house apar 
Now it has switched to TV. Just on 
of those ideas all men have—that th 
little woman is wasting time, while hk 
is away slaving from nine to five. 

I have worked in enough offices | 
know that the men are past master 
at the art of wasting time—they jw 
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don’t want anyone to know about it. 
Too bad there weren’t more lady car- 
toonists! ; 
Yours for bigger and better soap 
operas! 
Mrs. FREDERICK A. BOYCE 
PorTLAND. MAINE 


_.. 1 don’t watch more than two 
hours a week. and that’s when I do 
ironing in front of the TV. I can iron 
six shirts an hour, when my mind is 
taken off the job by listening to some 
“drivel.” I'm working and don’t care 
to be educated at the same time. If 
I have an hour free of work, I read 
because that’s much more entertaining. 

Let’s discuss the soap operas. I took 
a private poll of eight friends, who 
were all together one evening, to see 
how many watched soap operas. Out 
of eight, two watched. One said she 
watched for one-half hour, while she 
ate her lunch from a tray. The other 
watched for one-half hour, at which 
time she did her mending. This is an 
ordinary group of people... . 

I do enjoy your articles, Mr. Shanley, 
and I agree wholeheartedly with you 
on “The Price is Right.” 

Mrs. Dorotuy S. McNALLy 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


I like soap operas and am one of 
the American women “time-wasters.” I 
do turn on TV and overhear the sounds. 
If a crisis develops, I sit and watch. 
It is very infrequent when I do sit 
—with three pre-school age children— 
so | welcome these crises. Until 
something better comes along, I will 
continue “watching” while I bake and 
scrub. 

Ray IRVING 
HaMPTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE PEACE CORPS 


May I offer sincere congratulations 
to the editors of THE SIGN and to Mr. 
Paul Smith for the fine article “Peace 
Corps: What It Takes to Survive” 
(August). 

In recounting some of his experiences 
as a lay missionary abroad, Mr. Smith 
has defined several major aspects of 
the challenging opportunity offered to 
properly motivated citizens of this na- 
tion in the Peace Corps. It is important 
to recognize that the Peace Corps has 
formulated rigorous training programs, 
concucted both in the United States 
and abroad, which encompass a con- 
tinuing process of selection on the 
basi: of ability and motivation. It is 
év.dent that the Peace Corps is profit- 
ing considerably from the experience 
of missionary groups, voluntary agen- 
cles. and United States Government 
Tepresentatives serving abroad. 

We must not allow Mr. Smith’s ac- 
count of the difficulties faced by Peace 
Corps volunteers obscure the tremen- 
dous potential of this program. 

F. ROBERT MELINA 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 

Peace Corps DeskK—N.C.W.C. 

New York, New York 
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$730 
' PILGRIMAGE 


to Southern @Curope 


Come along to Lisbon, Rome, 
Barcelona and Madrid. Visit 
hallowed shrines and _ historic 


we 


4, * 


sance palaces and other sights. 

Fly from New York non-stop 
to Lisbon on IBERIA’s magnifi- 
cent new DC-8 Jets. Economy 
Service. Pilgrimages depart Fri- 
days, Oct. 6 thru March 9, 1962. 


points of interest Fatima, 
St. Peter’s Vatican City, Michel- 
angelo’s Sistine Chapel Renais- 


Preece men MAIL THIS COUPON FOR —<——-—=— 


your “Southern Europe Catholic Tours” folder, other we 
literature, to your Travel Agent or Catholic Tour Dept. 


IBERIA AIR LINES OF SPAIN ~~ bersca 
518 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y., MUrray Hill 7-8050 
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At last- THE DOLLAR BIBLE 


- 











‘This is the Bible for the people” (Pius xu) 











The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 





























Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill for each copy 


to: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1. ENGLAND 
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If you are expecting a baby... 


The coupon below will bring you— 


for free examination—the brand-new 
CATHOLIC GUIDE TO EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD, 


by Msgr. Kelly and three noted doctors, which 
tells you EVERYTHING an expectant 


mother should know 


—the fulfillment of her whole life— 

is to give birth. Yet it is strange 
that so beautiful an event is surrounded 
by so much ignorance, superstition, dif- 
ficulty, and lack of understanding. 

To help mothers prepare properly for 
this blessed event —to give them all they 
want to know and should know —Monsi- 

nor George A Kelly, Robert J. Walsh, 
ALD., A. J. Vignec, M.D., and Robert P. 
Odenwald, M.D., have written an in- 
valuable Catholic Guide to Expectant 
Motherhood. 

A book like this has long been needed. 
It is frank and to-the-point. It clears up 
all the doubts and questions expectant 
mothers might have. Even more impor- 
tant, expectant mothers will receive 
from this book the peace of mind and 
strength they need to carry out their 
miraculous, God-given mission. 

This partial listing of chapter con- 
tents helps you to realize, even before 
you see it, how valuable this book will be: 

I—Motherhood: Your Call to Greatness 

Opportunity for love... Your ability to be 
a successful mother...How the experience 
of motherhood will affect you, your husband, 
and other children... Pregnancy is good for 
meditation...What you should know about 
your child’s Baptism...Selecting your 
child’s name... How to choose sponsors and 
godparents... Preparing for Baptism. 

ll—Your Care in Pregnancy 

How conception occurs...How you can 
tell if you are pregnant...Choosing your 
doctor... Your first visit to the obstetrician 
... How new life feeds and grows... How to 
eat and control your weight... Precautions 
for working women...Care of the skin and 
breasts... Relations during pregnancy. 

What can be done about constipation, in- 
creased urination, nausea and “morning 
sickness,” heartburn, hemorrhoids, flatu- 
lence, varicose veins, cramps, backaches, 


T= greatest thing a woman can do 





Let These Noted Experts 
Give You The Help You Need 


Msgr. George A. Kelly, Director, New 
York Family Life Bureau; author of the 
highly-regarded Catholic Marriage Man- 
ual and other books. 

Robert J. Walsh, M.D., obstetrician and 
eae, St. Vincent’s Hospital, 


A. J. Vignec, M.D., pediatrician, Medical 
Director, N. Y. Foundling Hospital. 
Robert P. Odenwald, M.D., psychiatrist, 
former professor at Catholic University, 
author of Your Child’s World. 





shortness of breath, swelling, insomnia, dis- 
charge from vagina, craving for strange 
foods. What you should know about German 
measles, Rh factor, diabetes, toxemia, pyeli- 
tis, TB, heart disease, high-blood-pressure. 
Threatened miscarriages. Eleven danger 
signs which should alert you to call your 
doctor immediately. 

Six signs that actual labor is beginning 
... Three stages of labor...Save the mother 
or the child? ...Caesarean Sections... Pre- 
mature births...What to do about a sudden 
delivery... Natural childbirth...Values of 
breast-feeding... Working after your baby 
is born ... Hereditary characteristics .. . 
Chances of having twins...Can your baby 
be marked as a result of an accident during 
pregnancy ?...Getting back into shape after 
your baby is born...How the Rhythm, 
Body-Temperature and Testor methods 
work... The obstetrician’s final advice. 


lll—Preparing for Your Baby 

Selecting a “baby doctor” in advance of 
birth... Layette arrangements... Bathing 
and feeding equipment... Precautions to 
take if you “go it alone” at first... Getting 
to know your baby... Learning to breast- 
feed... Principles of formula-feeding. 
1V—How to Maintain a Cheerful Attitude 

Importance of mental care in pregnancy 
... How to overcome your fears... Positive 
approach to maternity... How some women 
handicap themselves with the false “shame” 
of being pregnant... Relations with your 
husband... The “Baby Blues”—and how to 
deal with them. 

V—Terms Your Doctor May Use 

Clear, simple, accurate definitions of 94 
words that obstetricians often use, in ex- 
plaining conditions and giving instructions 
to their patients. 


Since this book is an ideal 


GIFT IDEA 


for mothers-to-be, you may wish to 
order more than one copy. 








Vi—Your Guide to Weight Control 
The arithmetic of all diet programs dur. 
ing and after pregnancy... Facts you shoul 
know about foods if you wish to reduce (or 
increase) your weight... Easy-to-read chart 
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giving the caloric values of common food 


and beverages. 


Vil—What Should You Name Your Baby} _ 
Four points to help you select a gooi J 
name...A selected list of modern Christian 9 


names for boys and girls, together with 
their meanings and feast days. 


Vill—Prayers for Expectant Mothers 


A prayer for help to become a good } 


mother...Prayer for the privilege of moth- 


erhood... Blessing of an expectant mother! 


...Novena to Our Lady for a happy delivery. 
IX—The Expectant Mother's Record 

A section of special pages where you can 
list phone numbers of your doctor, hospital, 
pharmacy and others to be called in a 
emergency... Pages to record your prog. 
ress each month, and the instructions your 
doctor gives you on each visit ... Space t 
list questions to ask your doctor... Chart 
space to compare the progress of later preg- 
nancies with your first one. 

* * * 

Now that you have seen the outline of 
this new book, you can see how helpful it 
will be to all expectant mothers. If you 
would like to examine a copy of the com 


plete book closely, you may do so—at abso- J 


lutely no cost—for ten days. 


The publishers of The Catholic Guide to J 


Expectant Motherhood make this offer be 
cause they want every Catholic expectant 
mother to see this book, for at least a ter- 
day free examination period. If at the eni 
of this time you wish to return it, for an) 
reason, you are free to do so. Otherwise 
keep it for only $3.95, plus a few cents 
shipping and handling costs. ; 

To receive a first-edition copy immed: 
ately, simply fill out and mail the no-risi 
coupon below. If it has already been useé 
write direct to RANDOM HOUSE, Dept 
R9-1610, P.O. Box 312, Murray Hill Statior 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R9-1610, P.O. Box 312 


Murray Hill Station, New York 16, New York 


Please send me, for FREE 10-DAY EXAMINATION, .... 
of THE CATHOLIC GUIDE TO EXPECTANT MOTHERHOOD by 
Monsignor George A. Kelly and three noted doctors. If for any reason 
I decide not to keep book(s), I may return them within 10 days and owe 
nothing. Otherwise, I will send only $3.95 for each, plus a few cents 
postage and handling costs. 
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SAVE POSTAGE COSTS. WE will pay all postage and handling costs | 

if you send $3.95 WITH this coupon for each bodk ordered. Same 
10-day return privilege and refund guarantee, of course. | 
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With this issue, we present a distinguished new 
contributor, Father Robert W. Gleason, S.J., who takes 

over the feature, “Spiritual Thought for the Month” (p. 27). 
Chairman of the Department of Theology at Fordham 

University, Father Gleason is the author of several books 

on the religious life and co-author of Counselling the Catholic. 

He attended Fordham, Woodstock College, and the Gregorian 
University in Rome and has studied in Belgium, Austria, and Spain 
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The Pope, No Ultra 


For the benefit of our readers we cull some of the 
main thoughts from the Holy Father’s recent encycli- 
cal Mater et Magistra. This document offers no com- 
fort to ultras of either the left or right. 

> “Although the Holy Church has the special 
task of sanctifying souls and making them partici- 
pants in goods of the supernatural order, she is also 
solicitous for the exigencies of the daily life of men, 
not merely those concerning the nourishment of the 
body and the material conditions of life but also 
those that concern prosperity and culture... .” (In 
this the Church follows the example of her Divine 
Founder, who healed bodies as well as souls.) 

®& The Church condemns rugged individualism 
and laissez-faire capitalism as well as socialism and 
communism. 

® The Holy Father teaches the interdependence 
of nations, encourages international co-operation, the 
development of a world community, and has special 
praise for organs of the United Nations—the Farm 
and Agricultural Organization and the International 
Labor Organization. 

® The Pope declares that the Church should not 
confine herself to preaching resignation to the poor 
and generosity to the rich. She should proclaim and 
defend the legitimate rights of the worker. 

®& Private property is a natural right, but with 
social obligations. 

& The present Pope re-affirms the doctrine of 
subsidiarity but at the same time gives wide scope to 
government action for the general welfare. “The 
state,” he says, “. . . cannot keep aloof from the 
economic world. It should promote in a suitable 
manner the production of a sufficient supply of ma- 
terial goods . . . watch over the rights of all citizens, 
especially of the weaker such as workers, women, 
and children . . . contribute actively to the betterment 
of the conditions of life of the workers.” 

® He re-affirms the natural right of workers to 
organize in unions. He urges that wage earners be 
“made sharers in some sort in the ownership or the 
management or the profits.” 

> The Pope approves “socialization.” He refers 
here to various fields of social progress. (It should 
be noted that while the popes condemn socialism 
they refer only to true socialism. It is difficult to 


determine the exact line where true socialism begins, 
It is certain that the popes have not condemned the 
New Deal, the Fair Deal, the welfare state, or even 
the Labour Party in England which refers to itself 
as Socialist. Catholics are free to accept or reject 
any or all of these.) 

® Remuneration for work may not be left to the 
laws of the market but must be determined by justice 
and equity. 

& “The fundamental principle in a system of 
taxation based on justice and equity is that the bur 
dens be proportioned to the capacity of the people to 
contribute.” (Enemies of the graduated income tax 
please note!) 

& Dealing with the farm problem the Holy Father 
approves social security, price protection, govert 
ment aid, farm co-operatives, and farmers’ organiza 
tions. 

& Government should adopt “a policy capable of 
promoting complete employment of the labor force, 
of stimulating enterprising initiative, and of exploit 
ing the natural resources of the place.” 

& In the strongest terms the Pope approves and 
encourages foreign aid: “The solidarity which binds 
all men and makes them members of the same family 
imposes upon political communities enjoying abut 
dance of material goods not to remain indifferent to 
those political communities whose citizens suffer 
from poverty, misery, and hunger. . . . We are al 
equally responsible for the undernourished peoples.” 

® He praises the work of those who give assist 
ance to students from Asia and Africa in securing af 
education in Europe and America. 

Bm “We re-affirm strongly,” Pope John says, “that 
the Christian social doctrine is an integral part of 
the Christian conception of life. We . . . exhort that 
such teaching be extended by regular systemati¢ 
courses in Catholic schools of every kind, especially 
in seminaries.” (The Pope has more to say along 
those lines showing how important he holds this 
teaching. ) 

We suggest that our readers get their own copy @f 
the Encyclical. Some will be shocked to find that thé} 
Pope teaches what they have been accustomed 
condemn as “liberal.” A knowledge of Catholic 
cial teaching would have obviated this difficulty. 
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- What 
Lay People 
Want 
in the Church 


A leading American 











layman suggests five 
vital topics for the Ecumenical 
Council to consider 


BY DONALD J. THORMAN 





@ It is indicative of the changing times that the editors of 
THE SIGN have asked me, a layman, to express my views 
on the coming historic Ecumenical Council. There is, in 
fact, a growing precedent for encouraging laymen to 
speak their minds on the Church. Last Christmas, the 
bishops of Holland published a pastoral letter telling 
the Dutch lay people of their role in the Council and 
suggesting that laymen accept the role of responsible 
critics of the Church today. In Vienna, not long ago, 
Cardinal Koenig told a group of Austrian newsmen, “Do 
not wait for the bishop or a report from Rome if you 
have something to say about the Council. Sound a warn- 
ing whenever you feel you ought to.” 

And a layman—Martin Work, executive director of 
the National Council of Catholic Men and the only 
American member of the Permanent Committee for 
International Congresses of the Lay Apostolate—added 
his voice. Returning from Rome earlier this year, he 
noted that American Catholics are failing to make sug- 
gestions to the Council about the lay apostolate. He 
pointed out that such recommendations are important 
and would be welcomed. 

In response to these requests, I would like to make 
some concrete suggestions in five crucial fields about 
what laymen would like to see come out of the Council. 
After twenty years of work in various forms of the lay 
apostolate, from the parish to the national scene, I find 
laymen today more eager and aware and competent 
than ever before. They are ready to do their share, to 
pitch in and help accomplish the work they know needs 
to be done. 


@ The Liturgy. “We finally got a dialogue Mass 
in our parish,” a Catholic layman in the communica- 
tions industry told me last year when I visited a large 
archdiocese. “And,” he added, “we even have people 
from other parishes coming just to join in.” To pretend 
that there does not exist a growing groundswell of 
opinion in favor of more vernacular in the Mass and 
the rest of the liturgy would be seriously to misread the 
temper of the times. 

Something that happened at a national meeting some 
years ago summarizes the problem. The hall was crowded 
with priests and nuns and Brothers listening to a dis- 
tinguished speaker, whose heavy European accent made 
it virtually impossible to understand a word he said. As 
he finished, after what seemed an interminable period, 
a layman standing near me leaned over and, pointing to 
the clergy present, whispered, “Now they know what we 
go through every Sunday at Mass.” 

His point was that even with the benefits of the missal. 
the layman is likely to feel like a “mute spectator” 
rather than an active participant in the Mass. I had the 
same feeling attending the Passion Play at Oberammergau 
in 1950, as my attention flitted from the stage where the 
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actors were speaking German to my English translation. My 
attention was always divided between trying to allow myself 
to become a part of the drama on the stage and my attempts 
to follow what was going on by withdrawing periodically 
from the drama to read my translation. 

Of course, the Mass is priceless to me, no matter what 
the rite or the language. But I know I speak for untold 
numbers of parents when I say that I am seriously worried 
about whether it will be priceless for my children when 
they are my age. When they grow up, will they be among 
the bored adults whose main reading at Sunday Mass is 
the parish bulletin? Already I can sense the frustration in 
my second and fourth graders, as they desperately attempt 
during Mass to find the right place in their missals to find 
out what Father is saying at the altar. 

I do not believe the increased use of English in the Mass 
is a panacea which will solve all our problems. But I can 





see in my own parish that dialogue Masses and Masses with 
congregational singing almost every evenns of sic week 


have made a profound impression on the rel:gious lives of 


many of my fellow parishioners. What possible reason can 
there be for not extending these benefits, through a more 
extensive use of English in the Mass, to eliminate, as much 


as possible, the “crutch” of the missal? 


@ The Role of the Layman. Much has been 
written and said about the modern lay apostolate. But most 
laymen are surprised to learn that, with the exception of 
some papal addresses in recent years, the Church has had 
relatively little to say in an official and systematic way about 
that apostolate. The truth of the matter is that the theologians 
hav? rot yet worked out in any detailed and final form the 


theology of the laity. 


Fortunately, in practice, the layman's role is beginning 
to work itself out. Many authorities seem to agree, for 
example, that the layman has at least two roles. One is within 
the Church, to help the priest do his job: a ready example 
is the work of laymen as catechists, helping the priest in- 
struct the people in the faith. The other is what Pope Pius 
XIF called the consecratio mundi—the consecration of the 
world. Here it is primarily the layman’s task to work directly 
on the temporal order, on civil society, to make it more 
Christian, and to conform it to basic principles of decency 
and justice. This is a job the priest cannot usually do him- 
self. Here it is the role of the priest to help the layman, 


rather than the other way round. 
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This special concern with the world is at the core of the 
layman’s special mission to the world today. Perhaps never 
before since the iusty, pagan days of the Roman Empir 
has society itself been so conducive to sin. 

Our whole national atmosphere is one of laxity and 
pleasure-seeking—dirty movies are common: pornography 
flourishes; a child can hardly grow up without having ob. 
scenity thrust on him from the newsstand or by the smut 
peddler. Limited housing for large families puts many mar. 
ried couples under constant pressure to practice artificial 
birth control. In economic life, accepted practices such as 


price-fixing or buying off purchasing agents make it difficult 


for the best of men to stay honest. Segregation and pre- 
udice make it hard for a large segment of our population 
‘o live fully human, decent lives. 

You can make up your own list. The point is that it is 
society itself which desperately needs the influence of ded. 
icated Christians who will make our social institutions and 
structures reflect the charity and justice of Christ. Much of 
this was stated in some detail by Pope Pius XJI and other 
at the two world congresses of the laity in 1951 and 1957 
And, in practice, the twofold role of the laity is a common- 
sense development flowing from actual experience. But it 
would be an invaluable educational tool of considerable 
practical value if these two roles of the layman were to be 
spelled out, at least in broad outline, by the Council. 

In terms of the lay apostolate and the respective roles of 
the clergy and the laity, there are many more specific prob. 
lems which need discussion. To be honest, they are delicate 


matters requiring in their handling all the “Christian tact’ } 


and love which the Dutch bishops said must characterize 
the critic. Yet, not to analyze them would be a form of 
dishonesty. For I can report, on the basis of wide experience, 
that these problems are being discussed at length and some- 
times heatedly by lay people. 

Many of the new problems arising in the area of lay: 
clergy relations are centered in the field of the parish school, 
where pastor and people and the Sisters must work closelj 
together. A layman told me recently of attending a PTA 
meeting at which his pastor had revealed financial plans for 
the coming year for the school. My friend, an accountant, 
felt some of the plans seemed out of line for the parish, 
which was in an economically depressed area, but he said 
nothing. Finally another parishioner, a businessman, asked 
the pastor if he had any budget worked out. 

“Father said no,” my friend related, “so the businessman 
suggested that, since there were a lot of accountants in the 
parish, perhaps Father could select some of them and ask 
them to donate their time to help advise him on how to sé 
up a budget and put the parish finances on a business-like 
basis. Father flatly refused, saying the parish finances wer 
his responsibility and the Church was afraid of trusteeism 
which might come about if lay people had any control over 
the parish finances.” 

My friend shook his head and added, “We are told w 
are responsible for the education of our children, but we 
are not allowed to say anything about the practical aspect 
of the schools we have to pay for.” 

For the more effective running of a parish and to establish 
a greater sense of co-operation and teamwork between 
priests and laity, would it not be greatly desirable for th 
Council to establish, by canon law, a board of lay advisor 
for each parish and possibly even for each diocese? Not jus 
figureheads, but advisors with clearly defined authority an 
responsibilities. 

Every precaution could be taken to avoid any abuses 
The advisors should be able to meet rigid requirements and 
should be capable and competent. On the parish level, fo! 
example, a pastor might appoint, say, five advisors and have 
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two chosen by the parishioners, with all to be approved by 
the bishop. And on the diocesan level, the bishop could ap- 


point all the advisors himself. The specific role of the ad-’ 


visors could be spelled out quite clearly so there would be 
no possibility of conflict. . 

In the long run, though occasional tensions might develop, 
| firmly believe that such a system would increase the feel- 
ing on the part of the laity that they really are the Church 
and not just passive on-lookers. It would also provide an 
official channel through which they could make a construc- 
tive contribution to their parish and diocese. 


@ The Role of the Priest. tn many ways, the 
future of the lay apostolate depends on how carefully the 
Council defines the role of the priest in the modern world. 
For the roles of the priest and the layman are so com- 
plementary that you can hardly define one without affecting 
the other. 

One aspect of the problem which is particularly acute in 
the United States at this time is the part-time priest. Lay 
people find themselves confused today by what seem to be 
two contradictory trends. On the one hand, we are told fre- 
quently about the shortage of priests and religious; on the 
other, more and more—or so it seems—increasing numbers 
of priests are assigned to administrative work or to jobs 
which could easily be handled equally well by lay people. 

Examples come readily to mind. Within the Catholic 
press itself, many priests are tied up in the work of Catholic 
journalism which could often be handled as well or better 
by laymen. This is not to say there is no place for priests 
in Catholic journalism; indeed, they are usually necessary 
to make the special contribution they have to offer as a 
result of their priestly training. But if nothing else, recent 
history demonstrates clearly that most of the Catholic 
publications which are attracting favorable attention are 
doing so because of the competent lay journalists on their 
staffs and the mutual respect of lay and clerical journalists 
working together as a team in a common cause. 

Take our colleges and universities. Many Catholic lay- 
men have said to me, “Why does Blank College or Alma 


. 


Mater University have so many priests tied up teaching © 


math and chemistry and introductory English composition, 
when every parish in town is short at least one priest?” 

Further, the administration of most Catholic colleges is 
almost always exclusively in the hands of the members of 
the religious order which owns the college. This is natural 
and understandable, but is it efficient and does it lead to the 
best kind of educational institution? Does it not mean in 
practice that many of the top laymen will go on to secular 
institutions, where they can advance to positions commen- 
surate with their abilities and talents? The alternative is for 
them to stay at a college or university where they may 
seldom or never become a department head. And this prac- 
tice also means that many priests will be full-time adminis- 
trators and part-time priests. 

The list of similar situations could easily go on to include 
hospitals, diocesan educational and charitable institutions, 
cemetery systems, and the like. In case after case, vitally 
needed priests and religious are occupied with tasks that 
could be handled by lay people. 

The lay person often finds it difficult to understand the 
use made of priests and religious whose primary vocation 
is the work of God. There is a growing demand today 
among lay people for more personal contacts with priests, 
for more individual spiritual direction and counseling, for 
more opportunity for retreats. Paradoxically, as the Church 
has been more successful in stirring up the spiritual desires 
of her members, the number of vocations needed to satisfy 



























































these holy passions has been falling off. That is why I 
believe most lay people would like to see the Council en- 
courage the wider use of lay people in responsible positions 
in Catholic institutions and organizations. For this would 
lead to a more effective use of clergy in their primary role 
as preachers of the Word and dispensers of the sacraments. 


@ Church-State Relations. After the experience 
we went through in the United States last year, I find most 
American Catholic lay people deeply convinced of the need 
for some statement by the official Church on the relationship 
which should exist between the Church and the state, par- 
ticularly in countries such as ours. 

Church-state is, of course, only a convenient phrase; it is 
actually the top of the iceberg under which lie the questions 
of religious tolerance and Protestant-Catholic relations. For 
that reason, it would be important for any statement on 
Church and state to touch on the problems of tolerance 
among religious groups and the relationships which should 
exist between Catholics and non-Catholics in the civic and 
religious orders. 

Along with these fundamental matters, I think it would 
be most profitable for the Council to look into the general - 
area of public relations—the kind of common sense which 
so characterized Pope John in the recent changes he made 
in some of the liturgical prayers referring to Jews as infidels. 


@ Free Speech in the Church. There remains 
One point which should have at least brief attention—the 
matter of the freedom of the laity to be heard by their 
pastor and their bishop. The problem, however, is how 
this might be done. 

Even a sympathetic pastor would not quite know how, 
for example, to pass on suggestions, comments, or criticisms 
made by responsible members of the laity. The Council 
would perform a service if it would arrive at some system 
to be followed to allow the serious and mature layman a 
more Official and easy contact with his pastor or his bishop. 
And for the pastor and bishop, this would have the added 
advantage of encouraging a greater communication between 
the Church’s official leaders and the flock for which they 
are eternally responsible. It would open up new areas for 
cementing the bonds between the shepherd and his flock. 


THE COUNCIL provides a providential opportunity for all 
of us—clergy and laity—to examine our consciences and 
to act to meet the problems which face us before they be- 
come catastrophes. The good health of the Church demands 
robustly healthy members. 

Hence, it seems fitting and appropriate for a lay 
member of the Church to make pointed suggestions about 
matters he would like the Ecumenical Council to consider. 
It is not a sign of disobedience, but rather an indication of 
the health of one of the Church’s members. It suggests an 
expression of love, as the Dutch bishops noted in their 
pastoral letter last Christmas, “a love that only with re- * 
luctance points out the mistakes of its mother, a love that 
carefully seeks, moreover, with a Christian tact, for the 
best possible means of making known its filial observations 
and remarks, a love, finally, that does not undermine its 
own adherence or that of others to the Faith.” 


NINE MORE LAY LEADERS GIVE 
THEIR VIEWS: NEXT TWO PAGES 
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NINE LAY LEADERS 
SUGGEST MORE IDEAS 
FOR VATICAN COUNCIL 


DOUGLAS 
WOODRUFF 


Editor, 
“London Tablet” 


The Council at Trent set a most power- 
ful stamp on education for the clergy 
and originated the modern seminary 
system. I think no part of the forth- 
coming Council's work will be more 
important than its review and, I hope, 
its revision of the intellectual forma- 
tion of the clergy in a world so totally 
unlike that in which the Council of 
Trent deliberated. The course of 
philosophy and theology, extending 
Over six years, could, I believe, be re- 
modeled to great advantage by being 
more closely related to the intellectual 
life of the non-Christian societies in 
which nearly all priests have to do their 
pastoral work. Catholic lay people 
are now subjected from a very early 
age to intellectual and moral ideas 
which start from remote assumptions 
for those who have been brought up 
on the traditional scholastic philosophy 
and theology. 

I hope the Council will somewhere 
find time to consider what more can 
be done to produce an educated laity 
with a better knowledge of Apologetics 
and more of a Catholic mind than is 
at all common anywhere now. 





Bet MARGARET 
=) MEALEY 


Executive Director, 
National Council of 
Catholic Women 





The Catholic women of America need 
explicit directives delineating women’s 
work in the lay apostolate and estab- 
lishing appropriate areas for their work 
in Catholic Action. Women’s involve- 
ment in the apostolate varies widely 
from diocese to diocese throughout 
this country; it is evident that women’s 
contribution to Catholic Action is com- 
mensurate with the encouragement and 
direction given to them. We face seri- 
ous problems because of this variance. 
Every year thousands of Catholic 
women graduate from colleges which 
have given them a spiritual formation. 
Are such women—zealous, well-in- 
formed Catholics—encouraged to help 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy or 
are their talents ignored and are they 
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forced to direct themselves into activ- 
ities which do not utilize their training? 

The question of women’s role in the 
apostolate can never be answered, of 
course, without a description of the 
role of any lay person in the apostolate. 
Therefore, Catholic women want to 
know: What is this role? Is there one 
apostolate or are there many? How 
can the lay apostolate be most effec- 
tively organized? Specifically how does 
the lay apostolate differ from the 
apostolate of the hierarchy? How can 
a Climate of trust, belief, and encour- 
agement be created between those who 
fulfill religious vocations and those who 
follow lay vocations? 

As women, we are deeply concerned 
with families. We desire to know how 
to follow the liturgy in family life. 
What are the roles of the mother and 
father in the education and spiritual 
formation of the children? Their roles 
in the Christianization of the com- 
munity? The Catholic family needs a 
modern definition of the virtues and 
of their application to life in the family 
and in the community. 





JOHN 
C. A. WU 


Director, Far 
Eastern Institute, 
Seton Hall University 





I am deeply concerned with the work 
that will be done as regards the great 
peoples and cultures of the Asian 
world. Asia remains, perhaps, the 
greatest single problem of the Church 
in the contemporary world. The area 
is sO vast in extent, so numerous in 
population, so ancient in cultural heri- 
tage, so deeply caught in the agony of 
transition to the modern world, so 
much afflicted and further imperiled 
by Bolshevism, that it deserves spe- 
cial consideration by the Council, even 
though the Council is called primarily 
to express and advance the cause of 
unity among those already Christians. 

Other parts of the world have their 
pressing mission needs, Africa and 
South America especially. Indeed, 
work in these other regions is more 
rewarding at the present time. The 
Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian, 
and Shinto areas of the world have 
long resisted formal Christianization. 
Yet the opportunity and the need are 
very great. Numerically these peoples 
constitute the greater part of hu- 
manity. 

We should strengthen the existing 
centers of study of the religious experi- 
ence of mankind, add still others, and 
assign Our most promising students to 
this work, with special emphasis on 
the higher religious traditions of Asia. 





PHILIP 
SCHARPER 


Editor, 


Sheed & Ward 


In one’s prayers and hopes for the 
forthcoming Council, it is hard not to 
fall victim to a parochialism of time 
and place: how will the Council affect 
the Church in America? How will it 







meet the clamorous challenges of today J 


and tomorrow? 
I hope that, through the instrumen- 


tality of the Council, the Church in the J 


year 2000 will shine forth to all the § 


world as a Church unequivocally on 


the side of human freedom. The hun § 


ger for, and thrust toward, freedom 
are distinctive of modern man. They 
rest on the conviction that the goal 
of freedom is to become an authentic 
person and that to “realize oneself’ 
is not the privilege of the well-born, 
the highly-placed, or the well-to-do 
It belongs to man as man, and nothing 
less will serve the dignity of man as the 
Catholic knows man: image of God, 
redeemed by Christ, and an actual o 
potential member of His Body. 

Too often in her past, the Church 
has been allied with repressive forces 
or has seemed, by her silence, to sane- 
tion oppressive ones in the religious, 
political, economic, and social order 
Thus, in the nineteenth century, the 
working class of Europe was fost to 
the Church because she too seldom | 
and too softly raised her voice in 
their interests. In the twentieth centun 
many of the intellectuals of the Wes 
are being lost to the Church in part. 
at least, because in their eyes she em: 
bodies a frozen dogmatism in_ theor 
and a thought control in practice thal 
make her suspiciously like the com 
munism she so fiercely fights. In the 
twenty-first century, the Church mus 
not lose the new world coming nov 
to birth in hope and anguish—the 
emergent world of the colored people 
of Asia and Africa. But that world 
too, will be lost unless the Church, 
now, shows herself sympathetic toward 
its hopes and committed to its fret: 
doms—political, religious, social, eco 
nomic. Two-thirds of the worlds 
peoples struggle upward to a condition 
of full humanity; the Church mus 
support that struggle, with its voice 
its heart, its hands. 

No Council can effect all the neces 
sary changes by fiat, formula, or legis 
lation. It can do much, however, 
create a climate of urgency for th 
Catholic world—a climate in whit 
every Catholic will recognize his ® 
sponsibility to understand, elevate, ane 
direct modern man’s blessed, if oftet 
blind, drive to that dimension of fret 
dom proper to him as a son of God 
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ROSEMARY 
GOLDIE 


Executive Secretary, 
Rome, Committee 
World Congress of 
Lay Apostolate 





When we speak of “the layman,” we 
may hope that the term will be taken 
to include a mid-twentieth-century ver- 


sion of “woman’s place,” not only 
in the home and in society but also 
in the Church; that it will be wide 
enough and flexible enough to ex- 
tend from the “ordinary” Catholic 
with his “normal” job and family life 
to that somewhat hybrid class—to 


which I belong—of lay full-timers at 
the service of the Church: that it 
will be studied also in the context of 
modern life at all levels: local, na- 
tional, international. 


CHRISTOPHER 
DAWSON 


Historian, 
Harvard University 


I think the world looks to Rome and 


the forthcoming Council for a new 
lead on the question of Christian 


Unity. Not that we should expect any 
sudden and dramatic proposal for the 
reunion of Christendom. But rather 
that the time seems ripe for some 
authoritative summing up and synthesis 
of the work of the theologians during 
the last two generations in deepen- 
ing and widening our views on the 
unity, the sanctity, and the catholicity 
of the Church as the divinely ordained, 
universal, spiritual society through 
which the whole human race will 
find or rediscover its unity on the su- 
pernatural plane. 

If this great spiritual truth could 
be restated in simple Biblical language 
which can be understood by every 
man of good will, I believe it would 
exert a powerful influence on _ all 
those who profess the Christian faith, 
who are already prepared to tran- 
scend the dead theological controvers- 
ies out of which the sectarian pattern 
" divided Christendom has developed. 

No doubt many Christians are still 
bound to these divisions by national 
and cultural loyalties, but this is not the 
same thing as theological heresy and 
schism. The strictly theological factor 
in our divisions has been growing 
steadily weaker, so that the abstract 
concept of Catholicity no longer meets 
with the same stubborn resistance as 
in the past. The great obstacle to 








unity is that the divided churches, 
which are becoming ashamed of their 
own divisions, still regard the Catholic 
Church as another sect—larger and 
more dogmatic and authoritarian than 
any of the rest, so that it is important 
to give them a more positive concep- 
tion of what the Church really means 
—what it meant to St. Paul and what 
it means today. And here it is im- 


portant to appeal to the witness of 
the saints as well as the witness of the 
theologians, especially perhaps of the 
saints who were also theologians, 
St. Augustine. 


like 





DONALD 
McDONALD 


Editor, “Marquette 
University Magazine” 





I hope the Council will discuss: 

The relationship of Church to 
State. Though, as Fr. Gustave Weigel, 
S.J., says, this relationship goes beyond 
political-ecclesiastical considerations 
and must ultimately rest on the in- 
escapable, potentially fruitful tension 
of the sacral and secular orders, it is 
the political-ecclesiastical expression 
of that tension that needs clarification 
now. This will probably involve a 
theological definition of “toleration” 
which, while protecting the rights of 
the Church and the integrity of the 
Faith, will recognize what was merely 
historical and circumstantial—hence 
expendable—i raditional Church 
position. 

The nature and function of the 
parish in contemporary life. This 
would involve an examination of the 
parish to determine which historical 
circumstances that gave rise to the 
original form and structure of the par- 
ish are no longer relevant today. Does 
the modern parish correspond to the 
parishioners’ apostolic responsibilities, 
particularly when they live and work 
a considerable distance from the ef- 
fective operating radius of the parish, 
church, school, and rectory? 

3. Liturgical life. What can be done 
to make the liturgy more real and 
significant in the life of both clergy 
and laity? Should the Holy See make 
active lay participation in the liturgy 
mandatory rather than optional? 

4. Church unity and the part that 
Catholic and non-Catholic dialogue 
can play in the re-establishment of that 
unity. Some Catholic bishops forbid 
dialogue in their dioceses. Others wel- 
come it. Should such decisions be 
only a matter of a bishop’s personal 
preference? Are there some objective 
principles involved here? 
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Two topics seem to me especially im- 
portant: 

The future relationships be- 
tween Christianity and Islam. With the 
end of colonialism in Africa and the 
rise of militant Arab Nationalism, the 
dynamism of the countries which pro- 


fess the creed of Mohammed has 
greatly increased. The area from the 


western brim of Morocco to the east- 
ern fringe of Pakistan is rapidly being 
merged into a unity, and in Sub-Sahara 
Africa this manifests itself in mission- 
ary zeal. It is not too late to foster 
co-operation, — that the right 
ways of promoting Catholic-Moslem 
understanding are seen and fos 

The dissemination of Catholic lit- 


erature in the newly emerging coun- 
tries. It will no longer do, in my 
judgment, to think of this in terms 


of purely religious tracts and treaties 
Perhaps we should have a small en- 


cyclopedia of general knowledge, ar- 
ranged in five 


or six volumes. 





DOUGLAS 
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ex-Commiunist, 
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journalist 


In recent years I have been in touch 
with many of the heroic Anglican 
clergymen who have come over to the 
Faith. I know the sense of deprivation 
which the married ones, who cannot go 
on to be priests, feel when that min- 
istry which has meant so much to 
them suddenly ends. I know how deep 
is their anguish when they realize that 
the belief that they held God in their 
hands each morning was but an illu- 
sion. I hope that the Vatican Council 
may find some means by which such 
men can be used, close to the altar. 

In almost every part of the world I 
have seen proof of just how hungry 
for leadership are millions of men and 
women today. I have seen the evi- 
dences of the need for well-trained 
Christian leaders, equipped to assist 
others to take their spiritual values 
into politics, industry, every walk of 
life. It is my hope that a practical 
consequence of the Vatican Council 


may be that at least one leadership 
training school may be established in 
every continent. 
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.S. Priests 





It is a sign of the Catholic Church’s crash program to help 
Latin America that Father John Lyons, of Lynnfield. Mas- 
sachusetts, who was ordained for the Boston archdiocese, 
is building a parish in the foothills of the Peruvian Andes. 
It is another sign that Father Leo Mahoney, of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, also ordained for Boston in 1953, is struggling 
to raise the subhuman standard of living in his parish in a 
Lima slum. 

These two priests, and forty others from all over the 
United States, have left their home territories and joined a 
remarkable new missionary program called the Society of 
St. James the Apostle. Whether the American priests work 
in mountain villages or city slums, they have but one aim: 
to do desperately needed parish work among the Latins. 

The Society was founded in July, 1958, by Richard 
Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop of Boston. The first teams 
reached their destination the following March. It seems im- 
possible that they could have done so much in the short 
interval, especially in the leisurely atmosphere which sur- 
rounds them. And that is why I single out for comment the 
American qualities of these missionaries. The characteristics 
of the men who settled New England and who drove their 
wagons across the plains and over the mountains to Cali- 
fornia and Oregon are visible. The ingenuity, the adaptabil- 
ity, the application are all there. In one brief phrase, 
Cardinal Cushing sums up the Society’s approach: “It is a 
twentieth-century solution to a twentieth-century problem.” 

The problem can be outlined in few words. It is the erosion 
of Catholic life all over Latin America. For two centuries, the 
Church has been jockeyed into a position of dwindling in- 
fluence and starved of the means to perform its mission. 
While the masses remain emotionally Catholic, most have 
little contact with Church or priest. Catholics today average 
nearly five thousand per priest, and it is not uncommon to 
find twenty or thirty thousand Catholics with a single 
priest or with no priest at all. 

These are conditions that demand a crash program. 
Besides the Society of St. James the Apostle, diocesan priests 
from Canada and Ireland have volunteered to work in Peru. 
And in another American endeavor, seven diocesan priests 
from St. Louis are working in parishes in Bolivia in a pro- 
gram begun in 1956 by Joseph Cardinal Ritter. 

To see the accomplishments of the Americans in Latin 
America, I spent some time with the St. James Society. One 
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Generous American priests are leaving their 
dioceses to work in an urgent program begun 


by Cardinal Cushing to save Latin Americans 
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By GARY MacEOIN 


day Father Lyons and I set off by jeep from Lima on the 
Pan American Highway, which runs from Alaska to Tierra 
del Fuego near Cape Horn. It is here an excellent road, for 
the good things of Peru are magnificent. It is what one. 
would expect coming from downtown Lima with its gran- 
diose baroque churches, gleaming public buildings, grand 
hotels, with streets swept twice daily and boulevards ablaze 
with exotic blooms and flowering shrubs that are constantly 
watered by sprinklers and tank trucks. 

Peru, however, is a land of harsh contrasts, and in a few 
minutes the luxuriant vegetation gave way to a gray sea 
stretching on all sides to the horizon, a sea of dry, fine 
powder scooped up by yesterday’s winds into bizarre shapes. 

Protruding from the mantle of loose earth, the remains of 
great palaces and temples dotted the hillsides, relics of the 
architecture that was the glory of the Incas when they ruled 
and civilized this entire land from Argentina in the distant 
south to Colombia far to the north. Elaborate irrigation 
lines then carried lifegiving water from the mountains, The 
soil was green and bore abundantly. The outlines of im- 
mense terraces are still visible on the mountain slopes. 
Rain has not moistened them in hundreds of years. 

We left the highway, forded a stream, and started to climb 
a rough road winding endlessly, close to the river bed, up 
the valley. A line of trees and vegetation marked the path 
of the stream, widening into fields wherever irrigation chan- 
nels had been cut. 

As we drove, Father Lyons outlined his program. Behind 
us, near the highway, we had passed the lots already marked 
out for home construction. The law in Peru prescribes that 
a housing development of a certain size must provide not 
only roads and sewers but space for a parish center. Only 
the land is given, but this is a start. Father Lyons has a site 
on which he hopes one day to see a church, a rectory, a hall, 
a clinic, and a school. 

This will be a middle-class community, people with some 
drive, some education, open to change, living in a money ] 
economy, and with a little capital of their own. By being 
there ahead of them and growing with them in their new™ 
home, Father Lyons is sure he can stimulate interest, make 
them understand that this is their parish, and develop @ 
willingness to pay the cost of making it a parish to which 
they will be proud to belong. 

We reach the landowner’s big house hidden among trees 
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where the valley widens. He lives in Lima but comes here 
on weekends or for a change of air. His estate is not big as 
haciendas go. It stretches fourteen miles along the valley, 
narrowing to a mile, spreading out to several miles according 
to the contour of the hills. The workers and their families 
live in a compound. Some hundreds of acres are cultivated 
with irrigation. Our eyes, burned bythe dust, rejoiced in the 
vivid, green patchwork of cotton, corn, peppers, trees, 
plantains. 

The estate has a small chapel where Father Lyons comes 
on Sundays and festivals to say Mass for the landowner and 
his workers, to administer the sacraments, and to give 
instructions. The children know him well. As we arrived, 
they crowded around. eager to demonstrate their ability to 
recite the prayers he had taught them. The parents and 
older children were away in the fields. An old man saddled 
a horse in case Father wished to ride out to them. 

We had still a long road ahead of us. Several miles past 
the upper limit of the hacienda, we reached a village, a 
hollow square built by the Spaniards hundreds of years ago. 
The small, dilapidated church boasts a bell cast in 1720 
and little more. There is no rectory. The village lacks elec- 
tricity, a telephone, a doctor. 

The most Father Lyons can do here for a long time is to 
visit occasionally for Sunday Mass and to catechize and ad- 
minister the sacraments. To come on a weekday achieved 
little. The people were away in the fields and would not re- 
turn until evening. We met only one old man and three or 
four Indian women who had walked in several miles from 
another hacienda to buy provisions at the village store. They 
crowded around, as the children had done earlier, begging 
the priest to visit their compound. 

He cannot come today but soon he will be back. His 
plans for them are more elaborate than they could dream. 
He sees, down the valley in the housing development, a 
dynamic parish center. He will have an assistant and will 
hang out the shingle that is beginning to mark the more 
progressive parishes, a simple sign notifying the passerby 
that a priest is on call at all hours of the day and night. 

He sees in each isolated village and compound an Indian 





GARY MacEOIN, lawyer, Spanish scholar, and a veteran journalist, 
toured Latin America for The Sign earlier this year. 
This is another of his reports. 
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catechist trained to teach the truths of religion and paid 
a living wage for his work, a man to lead prayer in the 
priest's absence and to prepare religious functions ahead of 
his arrival. He sees a small radio transmitter in each 
catechist’s home to summon the priest in emergency, espe- 


cially in the great emergency for which each must today J 
prepare without the whispered absolution or the anointing § 


with holy oils. 

As we pass a one-room hut consisting of plaited straw 
mats stretched on poles, swerving to avoid a naked child 
whose belly is swollen by parasites, I think his projection isa 
dream. Yet I cannot dismiss it, for I have seen the impact 
of his colleagues on a Lima slum. 

The slum is Mendocita, and the pastor is Father Leo 
Mahoney a classmate of Father Lyons at St. John’s Seminary 
He worked in St. Luke’s parish, Belmont, Massachusetts, 
came south with the first wave in March, 1959, learned 
Spanish at the Maryknoll language school at Cochabamba, 
Bolivia, and was assigned two years ago to Mendocita. 

Latin American cities are growing monstrously through 
combination of high birth rates and heavy migration from 
the country. But economic opportunity and housing ar 
relatively stagnant. Unemployment and underemployment 
are high. Of the one million Peruvian youths due to enter 
the work market between now and 1965, only one half 
can hope to get jobs. And so- the slums mushroom. 

No reliable count has been made of their inhabitants, but 
a good round guess for Lima is 300,000. They locate 
wherever they find a vacant spot, and a major function of 
the army is the removal of squatters from public and private 
land. But it has to move fast, because a shanty town springs 
up in just a few days. The classic example is the Ciudad de 
Dios (City of God). On Christmas Eve, 1955, families 
marched out of Lima and squatted on a series of sand dunes. 
Like swarming locusts, thousands followed the leaders. 
The government bowed to a fact, installed water and sewers, 
and put up some homes. They were lucky. 

The Mendocita people think themselves pretty lucky, too 
They live in a high-class, privately owned slum, paying fou! 
to five dollars a month for one room. It’s not much, until 
you remember that the head of the house probably gets less 
than a dollar for a day’s work and probably is unemployed 
more than half the time. Then it adds up to half his month’ 
earnings. 

The houses are squat, one-story barracks in long lines 
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with narrow passageways. built of solid stone and mortar. 
Rubble is piled high on all sides. There are water faucets 
here and there on the streets, and electricity is available to 
only a few dwellings. 

All kinds of people live here. One young fellow I met is 
a shipping clerk, earning $48 a month. He could afford $16 
a month for a room in a good neighborhood, but he prefers 
to stay with his family and dress well. Another was a 
television salesman. Don’t laugh. The status-making antennae 
have begun to sprout over the Mendocita jungle. Often they 
represent an income source, because the owner charges a 
few cents per session. 

But most inhabitants lack education, steady work, or 
prospects. This is a proletariat living on a subhuman level, 
each fending for himself as best he can. Even family love 
and affection are squeezed out by the effort to stay alive. 
The mother’s instincts are narrowed to those of the animal 
which feeds and fights for its young. The teen-ager thinks 
only of himself. And all is aggravated by the physical pres- 
sure of so many humans, ten or twelve to a room, one room 
squeezed endlessly on top of the next. 

Add bad sanitary conditions. high incidence of tubercu- 
losis. of parasites, and of intestinal disorders, and the crush- 
ing heat of the tropics at sea level, and you have Mendocita. 
The stench is still in my nostrils, the stench of open drains, 
of rotting refuse, of unwashed bodies, the stench that 
turned my stomach when I walked just a couple of blocks 
with Father Mahoney one sunny morning to supervise 
the distribution of powdered milk. 

Up to a few years ago, a segment on the city edge. of 
which Mendocita formed a part, constituted a single parish 
served by three priests. The population grew to 250,000, 
mostly slum dwellers. Maryknoll took over a part. Then the 
Society of St. James carved out a further segment with 
30.000 people. 

This is San Ricardo, Father Mahoney’s parish, and today 
he has two helpers, Father Francis O’Connor, born in Lime- 
tick, Ireland, and ordained in 1946 for the diocese of Mobile, 
Alasama, and Father Paul Mulligan, of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, ordained in 1957 for the Boston Archdiocese. 


THE ECONOMICS of the operation are very similar to 
those already described for Father Lyon’s project. While the 
parishioners in Mendocita can contribute little and need 
much, there is a middle-class housing development nearby 
in which an area has been set aside for a parish center. 
The first buildings are the rectory, a clinic, and a chapel to 
hold 250 persons. Ground remains for a church, a school, 
a gymnasium, and other buildings. 

Cardinal Cushing is very insistent that the priest’s function 
is to perform the works of the priesthood, especially in a 
country where priests are few. At the same time, he recog- 
nizes that the priest cannot ignore extreme want, that in- 
deed his priestly work can bear little fruit, if the people live 
in canditions that breed crime and immorality. “You have 
to feed the hungry,” he said to me. “You have to clothe the 
naked.” 

However, just as Father Lyons looks to trained cathechists 
0 multiply his efforts, so the Cardinal is encouraging all his 
missionaries to develop a parish unit in which professional 
workers will provide social, medical, educational, and other 
services. San Ricardo has an office manned by a graduate of 
the school of social service of the Catholic University of 
Lima, It processes all applications for help. 

Massive aid shipped from the United States by Catholic 
Relief Services —-NCWC, and distributed through Caritas in 
Peru, is feeding hungry people. But so universal is poverty 
that a ground rule has had to be laid down that poverty by 
itself does not justify relief. Each of several hundred families 





helped weekly must have an added need, such as illness or 
unemployment. 

A medical clinic has also been opened. Several times 
weekly, doctors and nurses give free diagnosis and treat- 
ment, supply free medicines from Caritas stocks, even order 
hard-to-get drugs. This last item alone costs nearly a hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

Father Mahoney will soon add a recreation center, a 
small school, and adult education courses. Marist Sisters 
from the United States will conduct catechism classes and 
later run the school. These are the consciously-felt needs 
of the parishioners. To supply them will create a sense of 
mutual benefit and a consequent willingness to contribute 
to the progress of the parish. 


THE GOAL of self-sustained growth and economic inde- 
pendence is always in the mind of Father Mahoney and 
his colleagues. Cardinal Cushing is very insistent on it 
“Their function is to work themselves out of jobs,” he told 
me. “They go only where there are no priests, and they do 
only parish work. As the parish reaches a condition of 
normality, with regular spiritual life, attendance at Mass. 
frequentation of the sacraments, and support of the pastor. 
then it is time for our men to move on and turn this parish 
over to the local clergy.” 

It is already clear that the goal is realistic. Over a thou- 
sand people attend the six Sundav Masses in the little chapel 
at San Ricardo. This is phenomenal. If the total collection 
is only eight or nine dollars, this also is major progress 
I recently heard of a big city church in Rio where 7,500 
Mass-goers contribute five dollars. 

Other Fathers of the Society are at work in the Peruvian 
highlands and on the Amazon plains east of the Andes in 
Bolivia. Each location has its own characteristics. The 
diocese of Abancay lies between 8,000 and 10,000 feet 
above sea level, with primitive transportation, frequent 
isolation during the rainy season, and a language (Quechua) 
more difficult than Spanish. Here twelve Fathers work in 
Indian villages along the steep sides and deep passes of the 
snow-capped mountains. 

In Bolivia, nine priests live in hot, damp, tropical low- 
lands. Their missions center round an old Spanish settle- 
ment called Santa Cruz de la Sierra, an unpaved, sewerless, 
Wild West town, like the Dodge City presented to television 
viewers of “Gunsmoke.” Two parishes lie on the city edge, 
One east and one west. A third is sixty miles north at Buena- 
vista, and the fourth fifteen miles west at La Guardia, almost 
in the Andean foothills. Buenavista and La Guardia are 
four-hundred-year-old parishes, part of the “rosary chain” 
on the Spanish highway from Lima to Buenos Aires. 

Father James McDonald of Canton, Mass., formerly 
stationed at St. Michael’s, North Andover, Mass., began to 
organize La Guardia two years ago. His parishioners num- 
ber 18,000, scattered throughout a jungle wilderness fifty 
miles long by forty-five wide. He found himself a two-room 
adobe house at Porongo, six miles from La Guardia, and 
started church services at both points. 

Father Daniel Lynch, of Dorchester, Mass., joined him 
a year later, and already the shape of the future is emerg- 
ing. To hundred at Sunday Mass at Porongo, 1!5/ 
at La Guardia. For Holy Week, several thousand flocked 
to Porongo to make their Easter duty. The rectory and 
main parish center will be located at La Guardia which a 
year-round road connects to Santa Cruz, whereas Porongo is 
cut off when the river floods. 

An average weekly collection is fifty cents, but the long 
term objective of a self-supporting parish is being actively 
pursued. The Fathers are encouraging socio-economic de- 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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Berlin Lesson: 


The U.S. can show the world that Soviet tactics in Berlin 


are a counsel of desperation. But first we must convince 
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By ROBERT MURPHY 


Former Undersecretary of State 


Until his retirement last year from the State 
Department, Robert Murphy had a spec- 
tacular career as America’s foremost diplo- 
matic “trouble shooter.” This unofficial 


title was bestowed on him by former Presi- 


dent Eisenhower for Murphy’s skillful con- 


duct of negotiations at the time of the 
Korean Armistice, the Trieste dispute, and 
the 1958 Tunisia crisis. He is now president 


of Corning Glass International, New York. 
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@ There is an ancient Chinese custom which, in cycles of 
twelve, designates each twelve-month period during which 
the sun makes its revolution around the earth by the name 
of an animal. The year 1961, for reasons which are shrouded 
in the mists of antiquity, is called the year of the cow. In 
France, to call somebody a cow is considered very poor taste 
and most insulting. The Chinese custom and the French 
reference of course have nothing in common and the latter 
is only mentioned to avoid a possible misinterpretation. 

I want merely to suggest the possibility that in current 
political usage the year 1961 may come to be designated 
the year of Khrushchev because that dynamic personality 
has placed his imprimatur on so many of the developments 
of 1961. The world public has grown accustomed to his 
toothy grin, his wordy statements, to his special mix of 
blandishments and coarse threat. the offers of peaceful 
coexistence and rocketry, and his grim, implacable empha- 
sis on the thesis that communism will bury capitalism. 

Fortunately, we are still left the choice, due to the ancient 
Chinese custom and with due deference to the French over- 
tone, of calling it the vear of the cow or the year of 
Khrushchev. The latter’s well-advertised interest in things 
agricultural should make this doubly permissive! 

In years past, another distinguished leader of the social 
tevolution in Russia, Nikolai Lenin, is quoted as having said 
that as Germany goes, so goes Europe. During the years 
he faithfully and ably served as Soviet Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, Vyacheslav Molotov indicated his agree- 
ment with Lenin’s opinion. The sweep of victory in World 
War II seemed in Moscow to shake the European tree so 
vigorously that the cherished German plum could not help 
falling into the broad and expectant Russian lap. This objec- 
tive was really not solely of Communist inspiration but re- 
flected a deep-seated Russian power complex which in so 
many ways has been interwoven in the fabric of communism. 

When one examines American policy during World War II 
and the Rooseveltian great design to test out the possibility 
of co-operation between the two major world powers, the 
Soviet Union and the United States, one almost detects a 
certain American willingness at the time to make concessions 
regarding Germany in order to promote that co-operation. 

Of course, that willingness or sympathetic attitude was 
made up of many things, and it would be wrong to describe 
it merely as a cold-blooded decision to join hands with the 
Soviet leadership. Even though broad hints were made by 
Russians to Americans that “between us we have the power 
to dominate the world,” many other factors obviously en- 
tered into American thinking at the time. Emotions then 
aroused by the terrible brutalities of Nazism, our loyalties to 
allies and friends, and of course the basic question as to 
where our national best interests lay—these were all in- 
volved, but never coherently stated as policy. 

But the conversations and concessions at Yalta and 
Tehran or even Quebec, the American military decision not 
fo attempt to capture Berlin when it was possible to have 
done so, or to permit General Patton’s forces to penetrate 
further into Czechoslovakia, and our unwillingness in Lon- 
don to insist on a provision in the agreement on Berlin 
guaranteeing right of allied access, add up to something of 
4 justification for Russian thought that Washington attached 
but passing importance to Germany’s future. To many in 
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American tank and soldiers guarding crossing at 
West Berlin border—symbolic of U.S. determination 


Moscow it undoubtedly seemed inevitable that all of Ger- 
many would be drawn into the Soviet sphere not only of 
influence but of domination. 


A Collision of Ideas. Allied decision in 1947, after 
two years of effort at co-operation had failed, led to the 
establishment of the German Federal Republic in Bonn. The 
success of this allied move, which was largely of American 
inspiration, was followed in 1948 by the Soviet blockade in 
Berlin. It can be said that this marked the end of the effort 
begun by Roosevelt to use Germany, and more especially 
Berlin, as a test tube to determine whether friendly co- 
operation between the two major powers was possible. It 
failed because of the inherent conflict in the purposes and 
objectives of the two great powers. Joined in a common 
war effort it was possible to rationalize the relationship. But 
facing each other across the table in negotiating a practical 
problem such as postwar Germany, the conflict could not 
be glossed over. Russian ambitions collided with our ideas 
of a desirable world order; the Russian version of “democ- 
racy” and our own were incompatible. 

Temporary solution of the Berlin problem via the United 
Nations in 1949, and patched-up incidents from time to time 
since then, have not concealed the symbolism of Berlin in 
world politics. They have not concealed, too, the Soviet 
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failure to bring a state of happiness and prosperity to the 
people of East Germany. In all honesty, it should be stated 
that this is not solely a failure of the communistic system, 
although that has obviously been a major contributing factor. 
Moscow has never trusted the East German population 
sufficiently to want them to be strong and happy. Moscow 
would never trust the older generation; it hoped to develop 
a new generation brought up in the school of atheistic com- 
munism and taught to hate the West. This might then pro- 
vide a buffer state both politically and strategically, leading 
to the eventual absorption of all of Germany. 

But more time was necessary and the Soviet-controlled 
eastern sector of Berlin became a running political sore 
through which there was a constant flow of refugees and 
information to the West. This. in Moscow eyes, was both a 
danger and a humiliation; a public confession that the 
communistic system was a failure and convincing evidence 
that the yearning for freedom from the drab, grinding life 
in East Germany, with its daily anxieties regarding civil 
liberties, burned fiercely in the hearts of East German men 
and women. They risked all in desperate attempts to remove 
themselves and their children from what Khrushchev so 
proudly calls the “socialist camp.” Whatever errors about 
Berlin the West may have made during the war period have 
served a magnificent purpose in demonstrating the contrast, 
so unfavorable to communism, between the two systems 
right in that city of Berlin, and as between East and West 
Germany. 

So it became inevitable that the Ulbrichts and Grote- 
wohls, the figureheads of the so-called East German Re- 
public, would be obliged by their Soviet masters, as reluctant 
as the latter may have been, to resort to the desperate act of 
sealing off the east sector of Berlin and, in fact, as best they 
can, all of East Germany. 


Language the Reds Understand. Thus, the world 
is faced with another version of Hungary, with an acute and 
critical political problem involving war and peace, with an 
opportunity to set back the Sino-Soviet program which 
lately has been able to boast that it was broadening its world 
base in Cuba and elsewhere. 

Our country has heeded developments leading to the 
Soviet attitude toward the Berlin issue, the repeated and 
sometimes hollow Khrushchev threats concerning a separate 
peace treaty with East Germany. The United States is en- 
gaged in an improvement in its power position. This is the 
language which the Moscow and Peiping leadership under- 
stand best, especially when it is linked, as it is, with eco- 
nomic power and social progress. 

Thus, it seems to me that we are on the right road even 
though we have far to go. The token strengthening of our 
Berlin garrison is a useful gesture good for Berlin and Euro- 
pean morale, as well as our own. Certainty of policy is the 
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best inspiration. My own hope is that the Chinese walj 
which, in desperation, the East has erected to seal off the 
east sector of Berlin, will be the target of both political at. 
tack and physical harassment. I believe those responsible 
for it will rue the day they resorted to such desperation, 

In October, Premier Khrushchev will submit for formal 
adoption at the Twenty-second Soviet Communist Party 
Congress the third Soviet Communist Party Program, pub. 
lished last July, which contains a wide range of short and 
long-term goals covering Russia’s domestic and international 
affairs. 

Three major objectives touching on international relations 
are clearly and openly stated in it. As well-known as they 
are, it is important that they be understood because of a 
perennial temptation on the part of many Americans, under. 
standably in many ways, to view each new crisis on the 
international scene—whether it be Berlin, Soviet assistance 
to the Castro regime in Cuba, or efforts to influence the 
budding African nations—as isolated problems with which 
we must cope separately in the hope that at some future time 
the Russians will alter their policy of expansion and world 
domination. 

& The first objective is the codification of the Communist 
interpretation of their doctrine of peaceful coexistence as an 
“objective necessity for the development of human society.” 

& The second major goal reiterates the often-repeated 
doctrine that “socialism inevitably will take over from capi- 
talism everywhere. Such is the objective law of the develop- 
ment of society.” 

& Lastly, the program states that Communists should 
consider it “their duty to support the sacred struggle of the 
oppressed peoples and their just anti-imperialist wars of 
liberation.” 

The first objective, that of peaceful coexistence, for the 
first time in Soviet history is a turnabout from the previous 
Soviet doctrine concerning the inevitability of a final open 
conflict with capitalism to bring about the latter’s ultimate 
deterioration. It is misleading unless it is understood within 
the framework of the entire manifesto and unless it is linked 
with their third objective of assistance in so-called wars of 
liberation against imperialists. A world war of all-out conflict 
is viewed with much more trepidation by the Soviets than 
during earlier periods, but such hesitation in no way softens 
their clearly-stated intention to dominate all nations. 

Every Soviet move, each new and however contradictory 
official statement on foreign policy, has at its base these 
three main objectives. Expansion is inherent in the very 
nature of the doctrine and the party movement whether it 
takes the form of overt control, as in the present conflict 
over Berlin, or in a covert form, such as technical assistance 
to young African nations. There is no reason to expect 
abandonment of their policy or compromise. 





Look Back to 1941. Yet hope springs eternal, and 
in the free world today we still frequently hear expressions 
from individuals, often in places of influence, who seem to 
be convinced that a deal is possible, that an understanding 
could be reached if we just had the right formula. 

There are, quite naturally, those who are stimulated by 
fear of an atomic holocaust, who often are eager to set 
concessions made to avoid the terrible destruction such 2 
conflict would bring. Reaching a formula seems not only 
desirable but reasonable, and a certain number of these 
well-intentioned individuals, lacking a specific solution, are 
persuaded that they personally possess a unique charm 0! 
ability to negotiate a deal. 

One criticism that can never in fairness be leveled against 
the Soviet Communist doctrine is that it is vague. The patty 
program, now as much as in the last manifesto of 1919, 
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methodically explains the step-by-step procedures by which 
communism is to take over the operation of foreign govern- 
ments. Peaceful coexistence has a very explicit meaning in 
the Communist dictionary. We must not, therefore, fail to 
take at face value all of Mr. Khrushchev’s declarations, 
however surprising or contradictory they may seem to be. 

In many ways, the struggle in which we are engaged has 
certain aspects which are analogous to problems that threat- 
ened world peace and our national security twenty years ago. 
The longest and most trying year in American international 
history that I have experienced was the year 1941. Our 
national situation was then more alarming, more threatened, 
and our future more obscure than most of us realized. 
Aggressively hostile forces were at work both in Europe and 
in Asia and our power position was inadequate to deal with 
the threat. The strong peace-loving sentiment of the Ameri- 
can people sought refuge in a policy of neutrality. 

To some of us in Europe, in Africa, and in the Pacific at 
the time, it seemed less a question of whether the United 
States would become engaged in the conflict, but rather 
when we would do so, yet that was not the sentiment of large 
masses of people in this country. At least in those days we 
had knowledge gained from the actual events of overt resort 
by the Axis powers to annexation, force, and aggression. 
They were well advertised and announced by them in ad- 
vance as a definite program of world conquest. The issues 
were clear for all to see, although a democracy like ours at 
the time seemed constitutionally unable to take the initiative. 
It waited to be attacked. 

Curiously, many Americans during this critical period in 
our history persisted in the belief that Hitler could not really 
mean what he publicly said. Many of our people basked in 
the theories so eloquently expounded earlier in the century 
by William Jennings Bryan, confident that a million men 
would spring to arms overnight and comfortably dispose of 
the problem. Confidence in our invulnerability was 
unlimited. 

The situation in which we are enmeshed today, while it is 
of far greater complexity and subtlety, is clearly similar. It 
isa more devious and deceptive situation and of long enough 
duration that it has forced us to take a more sober view of 
our invulnerability. Yet the basic issues are clear enough. We 
have been subjected to a flow of statements ad nauseam by 
the Sino-Soviet leadership. To some they sound as crazy 
and irrational as the earlier mouthings of Hitler. But we 
must never neglect to examine these statements within the 
context in which they are made, that is, the irrational doc- 
trine of Marxism-Leninism. They represent a strong convic- 
tion. They are not sheer bluff or simple irrationality. 


What Is Not Negotiable. Now, if that is so, we 
are faced with a continuing situation of probe and thrust. It 
follows that the most facile and articulate negotiators that 
the West can produce will be unable to deter the Sino-Soviet 
leadership from this basic line. 

Tactical suspension from time to time can be achieved by 
Negotiation, but not abandonment of this basic policy. A 
massive package deal including disarmament and peaceful 
coexistence in our sense of the term, that is, a discontinuance 
of the cold war, co-operation in the building of a truly 
peaceful and better world, is not negotiable. The basic 
dogma of their system is to overwhelm us politically, eco- 
nomically, and socially. To suggest that negotiation will 
change it is a fake, a delusion, and a snare. 

Again, if that assumption is true, and I firmly believe it is, 
where is our refuge, where is our national security? I can 
only suggest power and more especially American determi- 
nation to use power intelligently and, if necessary, ruthlessly 
and independently. If the opponent is convinced that there 

































is a national will to use available power, his behavior alters 
in proportion to that determination. There is little evidence 
that the Sino-Soviet leadership believes we are determined to 
use Our power. We have accomplished this ourselves by our 
constant repetition through the years of guarantees that we 
would never strike first, that we are firmly wedded to peace 
and collective negotiation no matter how sterile or mislead- 
ing that may be. 

We Americans naturally abhor resort to fear as an instru- 
ment of policy. When our opponents speak of peaceful co- 
existence, it is customary to tack onto the statement a 
reminder to the world of their military power and the avail- 
ability to them of powerful rocketry. Our absention from 
the use of fear as an instrument of policy is not always ap- 
preciated in the world and, in fact, I am not certain that we 
are always given credit for our sincerely peaceful desires. 
Many persons abroad are beginning to say that we Ameri- 
cans are simply fearful of provoking the Communist camp. 

One of the principles to which we have been firmly at- 
tached is the collective approach to international problems. 
It is based on a desire to share some of the staggering bur- 
dens inherent in this kind of international predicament. But 
again, I feel. we have gone too far in our pursuit of a 
basically sound idea in resorting to the collective approach 
indiscriminately. 

There are situations, for example, where we are too readv 
and eager to merge our national identity in the United 
Nations. At times I believe we do this because of a re- 
luctance to face up to a risk on our own national account 
Leaning on a collectivity that includes many weak, inexperi- 
enced, and frankly selfish nations leads us into situations 
where we are reduced to the lowest common denominator 
in what General De Gaulle calls a tumultuous and scandalous 
forum of discord. 


Resume Underground Testing. 1 believe we must 
let our associates as well as our opponents know that on 
issues involving our fundamental national security, we are 
capable of going our own way. I believe we will gain rather 
than lose their respect in doing so. But, obviously, such 
independent action cannot succeed unless it is backed by a 
national determination of our people. 

Now the chips are down and the great denouement has 
happened—the spectacular statement of the Soviet leader- 
ship that the Soviet Union will resume testing of nuclear 
bombs up to 100 megatons has shattered whatever illusions 
were treasured by a gullible few who insisted on believing 
that American sincerity rather than our national security 
is at stake. Over three hundred meetings between Western 
and Soviet representatives in which the latter resorted to 
every possible device to discredit the United States failed 
to convince a hardy few of American bona fides. 

There is now no room for further doubt that our na- 
tional interest urgently requires the United States and 
Great Britain to resume nuclear testing on a priority basis. 

Even the most hardened, of course, can be amazed at 
the blatant hypocrisy of the Russian declaration. In this 
respect, it achieved an all-time record. Perhaps its trans- 
parency will serve to warn our people, if under the cir- 
cumstances a warning is at all necessary, that the Russian 
proposal for general disarmament is also an effort to de- 
ceive and part of a cynical policy of the Soviet leadership 
to exploit a traditional American longing to avoid an arms 
race and to live in peace. 

If there are those who doubt our good faith after all 
these years of demonstration, will further prolonged effort 
persuade them? Why should we not breed some doubt in 
their minds by declining to participate in a sterile ritual and 
pursue for the present a strengthening of our power? 
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Toan 
Expectant] 
Mother 


By MSGR. GEORGE A. KELLY 
author of ‘“‘The Catholic Marriage Manual” 


@ When the great sculptor Michelangelo completed his 
statue of Moses in Florence in 1504, he stood back to admire 
its beauty. Filled with awe by the precision of every line and 
the lifelike quality of every curve, overwhelmed by the 
beauty of his own creation, he let his hammer fly at the 
statue and commanded: “Speak!” But Moses, magnificent 
though he looked, did not reply. He had no power of his 
own. More than four hundred years later, at the Roman 
Basilica of St. Peter in Chains, recognized as one of the 
greatest of man’s achievements, gazed upon by throngs of 
admiring tourists, he still sits mute. 

Very soon you, an expectant mother, will produce a work 
of art incomparably greater than the greatest of Michel- 
angelo’s works: a living child. Compared with your son or 
daughter, all the world’s sculpture pales into insignificance. 

Do you realize what has happened to you? How you have 
been blessed by God? What opportunities await you? 

Not even the sentimentalist or the cynic can diminish 
the magnificence of motherhood. The mother who cradles in 
her arms a newborn child is moved, not with the pride or 
violence of Michelangelo, but with the humility that comes 
with the realization that she—more than man—is an in- 
timate partner with God in the wonderful work of creat- 
ing a human being. What is more divine than the power of 
creating life? Think for a moment what this means. The 
hand of God has reached out of heaven to touch your body 
in a special way, to give your cells joined with your hus- 
band’s that individually created living soul whereby your 
child can breathe, grow, feel, think, love, rule, have mercy, 
and go back to God whence he came. 

What a privilege is motherhood! To become by divine 
election an intimate collaborator with God in creating a 
new being whose life story will never end! God did not need 
you to bring human beings into the world. He had an endless 
number of possibilities to choose from. But He chose your 
pregnancy and your childbirth to create the child he wanted 
born, and He elected you as the specific vehicle whereby 
this “miracle” would be accomplished. This collaboration 
is your unique benediction. “Blessed art thou among women.” 

Think a little further. The child you are now carrying 
depends on you as he depends on no one else. Without you, 
he might die or live as an emotional cripple. This child 
is like a reed easily shaken by the wind, like a flower from 
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which even the softest breeze plucks some petals. Who 
gives strength to this delicate reed? Who protects this 
flower? You. If, as psychologists tell us, the early years 
of life are the most important to manhood or womanhood or 
Christian development, then to you does God look—and 
your child unknowingly does, too—for your solicitude, con- 
cern, love, direction, and formation. 


Your opportunity for supernatural love. you 
pregnancy, apart from its contribution to God's Kingdom and 
to a little infant, will not leave you unchanged, either. Bear- 
ing a son or daughter will make you capable of a greater 
love than you ever believed you could have. Henceforth, 
your willingness to devote yourself entirely to the service of 
another human being will constantly amaze you. You will 
achieve higher levels of mercy, tenderness, and compassion 
than you have ever known before. You will pass through 
the difficulties of pregnancy and understand what is meant 
by a “labor of love.” Upon the birth of a child, young 
women frequently experience a change that might almost be 
called miraculous. Before the hand of God touched them, 
they may have been inclined to selfishness, always catering to 
their own self-interest, more concerned with their own com- 
forts and convenience than with anything else. With the 
experience of motherhood, however, they are transformed. 
Now, no task is too menial, no sacrifice is too great. 

Never underestimate your ability to be a successful mother. 
When God confides a child to the care of a Christian 
mother, He seems to say to her what Pharaoh's daughter 
said to the mother of Moses: “Take this child and rear him 
for me.” Probably the most important work of a mother is 
not child-bearing but child-training. And no one will have 
greater influence on him than you. He will know no greater. 

Your husband ordinarily will dominate a significant part 
of the child’s education-—particularly in areas of law and 
order, family tradition, intellectual attainment, vocational 
matters, worldly and practical affairs. But in your child’s 
emotional and spiritual development—a development which 
is more important for his happiness on this earth and in 
the next—he will reflect what you are. Therefore you will 
have the power to produce more good in your children 
than anyone else in this world. 

There are two reasons for this. First, the early yeals 
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of life are decisive for the formation of character. Some- 
one has said: “Everything experienced for the first time 
in the child remains forever.” And his most traumatic early 
experiences—love or harshness, confidence or fear, piety 
or impiety—will be with his mother. Secondly, the young 
child, boy or girl, is very much like a woman, immensely 
personal, impressionable, imaginative, emotional. And _ it 
is the womanly nature of the mother that makes her the 
teacher par excellence. Her very femininity is the source of 
her greatest power. Little children drink in with eagerness 
the lessons they learn from the one who is the source of 
their life and also of their nourishment. 

A mother, then, must prepare herself for this sacred, 
serious, and solitary mission—sacred because God has del- 
egated her, serious because no art or profession is more 
difficult and strenuous than that of molding properly the 
tender soul of a child so easily disfigured, solitary because 
no one can fully substitute for her. 

The Christian mother ought to embrace this opportunity 
with joy. The grace of matrimony gives her inner strength 
to perform this task. In her parenthood not only is the 
child born, but through her child she is also born as a 
mother. The whole supernatural fabric of the home is built 
around her. As Pope Pius XII said: “Precisely in her mate- 
rial mission of child-bearing lies the secret to the mother’s 
salvation and sanctification. A cradle consecrates the 
Mother.” 

Never forget one thing: You yourself are often the best 
judge of your baby’s needs. Regardless of your own edu- 
cational attainments, God has appointed you to oversee 
the child’s spiritual and emotional development. You— 
just by being a capable Christian mother—will show him 
how to view life, how he is God’s son as well as yours, what 
habits of mind and virtue he must possess to please God and 
render his earthly days valuable. In the true Christian home, 
more good is done him than in any other way. By your 
daily actions you show him that you love and serve God, 
obey the Commandments, and practice the virtues. This is the 
best training ground for meeting the problems of life. 

Such parents need not worry unduly about the “right” 
way to bring up their children. Once the will of God be- 
comes the governing force in your house, you and your 
children will all know what is expected of you. They will 
know that certain acts are acceptable because they con- 
form to God’s laws—and certain things are forbidden be- 
cause they violate His laws. In learning to obey and respect 
His authority, they will learn to respect your authority as 
His representative. And in learning at an early age that 
wrong-doing brings punishment, they learn a principle which 
will guide their conduct all their years and will even de- 
termine whether their lives are judged to be worthy of re- 
ward in the eyes of God. 


Why the mother is the heart of the family. 
The Church has many names for the mother. Pope Pius XII 
called her the “sun” of the family. He expected the Chris- 
tian mother to diffuse light and warmth in her home. Her 
self-sacrificing generosity spreads love. Her cheer dispels 
the clouds that overtake many family days. Her gentility 
softens the tumults, her simplicity moderates passions, her 
power and strength give energy to all who live with her in 
God’s domestic sanctuary. 





This article is adapted from a chapter in The Catholic Guide 
to Expectant Motherhood, by MSGR. GEORGE A. KELLY, to be 
published in October by Random House, Inc. ©) Copyright 1961 
by Random House, Inc. 





Pope Pius XI called her the “heart” of the family. He 
meant to imply that just as the heart is vital to good 
health in the physical body, so is the mother the center of 
her husband’s and children’s spiritual life. 

The heart provides lifeblood and oxygen for the other 
organs of the body. Without that blood and without that 
oxygen, neither hands, nor feet, nor lungs, nor even the 
brain, could function. The mother, too, performs her duties 
for the good of others. She often sees the results of her 
efforts only in the actions of her husband and her children, 
She is the hub around which the family universe revolves, 
Her vitality invigorates all others and binds up all wounds. 

The good mother may be driven by disappointments to the 
point of despair, but she does not give up. Perhaps all 
others will find fault with her child, even condemn him, 
but she will stand by his side. No matter what misfortunes 
befall the family, she will continue as the source of hope 
for every member. 

Pregnancy is an ideal time for meditation. Your present 
state of pregnancy offers an ideal opportunity to draw 
closer to God. You may have more time to think about 
your purpose in life now than you will have for many 
years to come. You may now consider in quiet solitude why 
God gave you this life and what he expects of you. 

Now, too, is a time to strengthen your religious prac- 
tices. Frequent reception of the sacraments, frequent recita- 
tion of the rosary, the conscientious saying of morning and 
night prayers—all of these will strengthen your faith and 
strengthen your will to perform your work of motherhood 
in a satisfactory way. 





Make the Blessed Mother your own model. 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin is especially appropriate at 
this time. It is she who can best serve as your intermediary in 
heaven, and it is she—by virtue of her own motherhood— 
who is the perfect model of sanctity and sacrifice. 

When Mary first heard that she was to be the mother of 
the Messiah, she too was filled with forebodings and anxiety 
and with doubts that she would be able to fulfill the role 
which God asked her to play. But then she committed her- 
self to the task with her entire being. She gave herself with 
a total generosity. And from that time forward, she devoted 
herself with joy to the tasks that lay ahead. 

Like all mothers, she was to know moments of happiness 
and of sadness, and finally she was to see her divine Son 
crucified. But in all the moments of her life, she had a 
sense of the divine purpose—an ideal that enabled her to 
stand above the natural problems of motherhood. She was 
able to bear her great sorrow because she knew that it 
furthered the divine will. 

You too will experience joys in your child. They will 
not be the sublime joy of the Virgin Mother who knew that 
her infant was the Son of God. You will know sorrows. They 
will not be her supreme sorrow in witnessing His death upon 
the cross. Nevertheless, you will have moments of travail 
which may require all of your human strengths—and more— 
to cope with. You will need God’s help to meet your prob- 
lems of motherhood if you too give of yourself with a total 
commitment and a total generosity. 

Now is the time when you must make decisions. You must 
decide what kind of guidance you will give your child, what 
ideals you will hold up to him, what goals in life you will 
encourage him to seek. If you are true to your beliefs, you 
will stand before him as an example of sanctity and good- 
ness. There will be no doubt of the objectives he will seek. 
no doubt of the eternal destiny that will be his. This is your 
moment for decision. Like that moment when Mary totally 
committed herself to her task, this is your time for greatness. 
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The Steadfast Love of God 


T IS CURIOUS how often in the Old Testament 
God is spoken of as steadfast, faithful, constant. 
The New Testament, of course, is filled with 
mention of God’s love, offering us above all the 

unmistakable revelation of such love in the sight of 
the suffering Saviour who toils for our salvation. But 
it does not use the same terms to stress the Hebrew 
note of loyalty, of allegiance, of an unwavering devo- 
tion impervious to all trials and crises. For this stead- 
fast love, this fidelity, the Old Testament has a 
special word—hesed. God's fidelity, His hesed, is 
central to the entire Old Testament notion of Jahweh, 
the heart of His whole relationship with His people. 

The word itself is perhaps one of the richest in 
meaning in all the Old Testament. Some Scriptural 
scholars think that the primitive meaning of the term 
is connected with the idea of strength—God’s fidelity 
is a tower of strength. Others associate it closely 
with the idea of the covenant which God made with 
Israel, electing them as His people, promising them 
protection and security. The Greek translation of 
the Old Testament usually rendered hesed as mercy, 
and our Latin Vulgate followed suit. But the original 
word is richer in content than the word mercy; 
perhaps the translation given in the Revised Standard 
Version—"steadfast love’—is closest to the true 
meaning. 

This steadfast love is really found in its purity 
only in God; the prophet Hosea intimates this when 
he sorrowfully declares that “. . . all man’s hesed is 
like the wild flowers.” (Hosea 6:4) They bloom 
today and tomorrow fade. Only Jahweh is unchang- 
ingly faithful in love. He loves Israel as a bride, and 
His love endures even when Israel is an unfaithful 
spouse. At the very beginning of Israel, when God 
first speaks to Moses and undertakes to tell him 
something of Himself, He sounds this note. Describ- 
ing Himself as “abundant in steadfast love,” He 
shows it over and over again in Israel’s history, draw- 
ing a foolish and headstrong people back to Himself, 
never deserting His chosen ones, even when they 
have deserted Him. 

One of the most curious examples of God’s stead- 
fast love is mirrored in the prophet Hosea’s own 
life story. We Christians are familiar with our 
Lord’s parables of the Lost Groat, the Lost Sheep, 
and the Prodigal Son, all of which illustrate God’s 
steadfast love for the wandering sinner. But Hosea’s 
story has a different intensity, and his personal his- 
tory is a mirror of God’s unchanging love. For 


Hosea had married a girl who was unfaithful to him 
—and that not once but often. And yet his love for 
her was unchanging; in spite of all her infideli- 
ties, it never ceased. In terms of his own marriage, 
Hosea could measure God's love for faithless Israel. 

Yet the steadfast love of God is much more than 
the faithful love of Hosea. It is eternal, always work- 
ing for Israel; He is a “. . . compassionate and merci- 
ful God, slow to anger and rich in steadfast love... 
keeping steadfast love for thousands.” (Exod. 34:6) 
His steadfast love is lifelong. (Ps. 30:6) 

Scholars have remarked on Israel’s conviction that 
the love of Jahweh is not canceled out by the 
faithlessness of His elected people. In Israel, faith 
in the steadfast quality of God’s love was so assured 
that the Hebrew never doubted the possibility of for- 
giveness. Jahweh’s invitation to return is the back- 
ground against which Israel realizes its own lack of 
constancy in love for Him. “Return, O rebellious 
Israel, saith the Lord, and I will not turn away my 
face from you: for I am holy, saith the Lord, and I 
will not be angry forever.” (Jer. 3:12) And certainly 
Jahweh had reason to complain, for the covenant-love 
that Israel owed to Him was continually transgressed 
by a faithless people. Yet in this way divine Provi- 
dence brought home more vividly to Israel the over- 
whelming fact that God’s steadfast love did not take 
the measure of its fidelity from that of hers. 

So stupendous a revelation of the steadfast love 
of God should give us pause. Probably no ordinary 
writer would have dared to represent God as a de- 
ceived but constant spouse. Yet many scholars feel 
that this is the deepest meaning of Hosea’s book: 
God's spousal love for Israel, faithful in spite of 
her many infidelities. 

In most human lives there is no small weight of 
infidelity; even those of the saints are burdened 
down by greater and lesser sins. Only Mary, Virgo 
Fidelis, is perfect in her fidelity. And when the 
pattern of ordinary Christian living is held up against 
the rich background of the heroic lives of the saints, 
it almost seems as if our lives are hardly to be 
called faithful at all. But one should take heart, 
for this is not the full perspective. The deepest and 
most permanent background for the life of every 
one of us is the Divine fidelity—the steadfast love 
of God. 


BY ROBERT W. GLEASON, S.J. 
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Father Louis J. Twomey, S.J. 


e As the wall of segregation in the South slowly 
crumbles, it is the strident voices of the racists 
that are heard most frequently throughout 
America. But what of the white Southerners 
who believe that segregation is, and always has 
been, evil? What is in their minds as the emo- 
tional drama of desegregation is played out be- 
fore the eyes of the world? This article is the 
transcript of a tape-recorded conversation in 
New Orleans between Douglas J. Roche, asso- 
ciate editor of The Sign, and two articulate, 
Southern-born spokesmen, Father Louis J. 
Twomey, S.J., director of the Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations at Loyola University, New 
Orleans, and John P. Nelson, Jr., a lawyer who 
defends sit-in demonstrators. Both are ordent 
champions of Negro rights. Father Twomey 
has lectured and written extensively on the sub- 
ject. When token integration began in New 
Orleans public schools last year, Nelson was in 
the thick of the crisis with a plan called “Save 
Our Schools” —the racists wanted to end public 
schools rather than desegregate them. Nelson 
won the Hoey Award for interracial justice in 
1959 and is vice-chairman of the National 
Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice. In 
this exceptionally frank conversation, the two 
Southerners tell why federal pressure is the only 
practical lever for desegregation in the South. 


John P. Nelson, Jr. 


~ 


ROCHE: When Northern journalists visit the 
South, they are often told that they don’t understand the 
racial situation and therefore their judgments are worthless. 

FR. TWOMEY: That is the perfect dodge. South- 
erners are primarily American citizens and therefore should 
be primarily pledged to the ideals of Americanism, not to the 
ideals of the so-called Southern traditions. As a Southerner 
who condemns the seamy side of Southern traditions, I am 
accused by my fellow Southerners of being disloyal. I say. 
disloyal to what? I am not going to allow any so-called 
loyalty to the South to come between me and my loyalty 
primarily to Christ and secondly to the United States. I am 
willing to suffer and bleed and die for my country but not 
for Louisiana. But the attitude of the racist is that his loyalty 
to Southern “tradition” comes before his loyalty to the con- 
stitution of the United States. 

NELSON: The people who yell about North- 
erners coming down here and not understanding the prob- 
lem never complain about Northern segregationists. In fact, 
they will import a segregationist from Chicago or New York 
or Albany and then say, “This is a man who understands.” 
That’s how phony that argument is. 

FR. TWOMEY: Actually, it is important for the 
North to know what’s going on in the South, because the 
racial problem in the North will be solved ultimately only 
when we solve it down here. For example, 35,000 Negroes 
go to Chicago every year, and the vast majority of these 
have few financial, intellectual, moral, cultural, or educational 
resources. They come chiefly out of the rural and the urban 
slums of the Deep South, notably South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Arkansas. To them. 
the land beyond the Mason-Dixon line is the land beyond the 
Jordan. Mainly they are poor, simple, illiterate, and semi- 
illiterate people. They are the ones we should be helping in 
the South before they become problems in the North. But 
let me add. Many educated, cultured Negroes also have 
been leaving the South, especially in recent years. And this 
only complicates our problem of overcoming the century-old 
underprivilege of the Negro. 

ROCHE: What has made you two Southerners 
different from most Southerners in your attitude on race? 

NELSON: My only education in race relations, 
until I met Father Twomey, was to observe how my family 
acted toward our Negro maid. Otherwise, we simply never 
came in contact with Negroes. My public activities in these 
matters are a constant source of embarrassment to some of 
my brothers and sisters, but it is part of the price that has 
to be paid. To avoid getting mad at one another, we don’t 
even discuss the problem. In some mysterious way, God 
made me free of prejudice. I feel this is a talent I should 
use. 

FR. TWOMEY: For me, it was the grace of God. 
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I was raised in a rigidly segregated community. In the Cath- 
olic elementary and high schools in the South that I at- 
tended, there was never a word about how I could prepare 
in a Catholic or democratic way to face the most serious 
social problem we had. And there was no help from the 
pulpit. As a Southern boy, I absorbed that pattern of segre- 
gation around me as the very air I breathed. Now I have 
come full cycle to the point where I am severely critical of 
the racial attitudes and practices of my homeland, the South. 

When we have a cold and calculated effort to bring down 
anguish not upon one man but upon a whole race of men, 
that is something to be severely critical of. And the whole 
segregation system is actually a cold and calculated effort not 
only to make the Negro feel inferior but to deprive him of 
the religious, political, economic, and educational advantages 
which we whites demand for ourselves. To deprive the 
Negro of the advantages necessary for the human personality 
to develop according to God's plan and then to accuse him 
of being inferior—I say that is like knocking a man down 
and standing on his chest and then blaming him fer not 
standing up. This is what I challenge in “the Southern way 
of life.” It is extremely disconcerting to know that very 
many of my fellow Southerners not only tolerate but are 
parties to that pattern of discrimination. 

NELSON: But how will you, as an educator, be 
able to reach people when you are severely critical of them? 

FR. TWOMEY: Let me say this. We have got to 
determine what is the truth in this matter of the races. We 
Catholics certainly have access to this truth from the clear 
teachings of the Church on the matter and especially from 
the magnificent 1958 statement of the American Bishops, 
“Discrimination and the Christian Conscience.” 

I can understand prejudice that is the outgrowth of this 
milieu that we have all grown up in. What I cannot under- 
stand is that otherwise good men with intellects and free 
wills refuse to approach the question with an open mind and 
an understanding heart. Since we do not have this open- 
mind, understanding-heart approach in much of the white 
community, I cannot see how we can effectively teach and 
preach justice and charity in race relations without taking 
the risk of offending white sensibilities. We are told that 
we cannot open our hospitals, our schools, our parish or- 
ganizations to Negroes because that would offend white 
sensibilities. In the meantime, what about the sensibilities of 
the Negroes? What about the thousands of Negroes who 
have been lost to the Church in the archdiocese of New 
Orleans, for instance, either by actual defection, because 
they were treated as second-class Catholics, or because they 
were repelled from a segregated Mystical Body of Christ. 
Assuredly, I don’t believe in hitting people on the head. But 
there comes a time when the refusal to accept the principles 
of Christianity or of democracy in a terrifically critical area 
like this can no longer be handled with a kid-glove approach. 

ROCHE: Does the average Southerner care that 
this problem is hurting America deeply in our international 
challenge to preserve and extend freedom? 


NELSON: No. The deepest the average South. 
erner thinks about the problem is that he doesn’t want to git 
beside a Negro on a bus or have his child go to school with 
one. 

FR. TWOMEY: I double that no. The average 
Southerner seems entirely unconcerned with the withering 
effect our racial policies are having on the life-and-death 
struggle for the survival of freedom. This refusal to face up 
to reality is perhaps our greatest weakness. 

NELSON: Of course, there’s nobody to give us 
the really true story down here about what segregation js 
doing to America. The one million people in the New 
Orleans area are served by one newspaper—a_ newspaper 
that is dedicated to the perpetuation of the segregation sys. 
tem. All the average Southerner knows about foreign affairs 
is what he hears on the Huntley-Brinkley report. 

FR. TWOMEY: Most of the newspapers in the 
South are guilty of grave dereliction of duty. But don't 
forget, newspapers are not the only medium of communica- 
tion. There are some excellent television programs on this 
subject. And then there’s the President himself. In my 
opinion, his leadership or lack of it is the most crucial 
aspect of the whole problem. I waited for eight years 
through the Eisenhower administration for a straight talk on 
the racial situation. Now I am convinced that one of the 
urgent responsibilities of President Kennedy is to get on TV 
and tell the American people—north, east, south, and west— 
that we are in a battle of survival and that we won’t survive 
unless we win the human and material resources of the un- 
committed people in the world today, the overwhelming 
majority of whom are non-white. And that we can’t win 
friends and influence people by telling them they're inferior 
to us. And, moreover, that if Southerners continue intran- 
sigent, they will be forced to desegregate by Federal pres- 
sure. Jack Kennedy cannot allow his leadership in this most 
critical stage of world history to be undermined by the 
situation that prevails in the South. He ought to tell the 
Southerners that and let the chips fall where they may. If 
he is defeated in 1964 on this issue, then he will go down in 
history as another man that qualified for Profiles in Courage. 

ROCHE: The states in the South are jealous of 
their rights. What about their responsibilities to provide 
equality for all? 

FATHER TWOMEY: Take Louisiana as an ex- 
ample. Five times during last year’s school crisis, the Gov- 
ernor called the Legislature into special sessions, costing the 
taxpayers up to about three million dollars. for one purpose 
only: to put through a package of bills aimed at under- 
cutting the Federal court’s plan for desegregation of the 
public schools of New Orleans. Approximately one-third of 
both houses of the Legislature are Catholics, most of whom 
received their entire education in Catholic schools. And yet, 
not more than six of these registered any but the mildest of 
protests against perverting the law into an instrument of 
oppression. Most of the bills passed without a dissenting 
vote. In other words, the deliberate use of the law to under- 
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“Since Southerners do not respect federal authority 
they must be made to fear it” 
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NELSON: 


‘The change is not going to come trom within people. 
It will have to come trom without” 


mine human rights was the price men, sworn to uphold the 
Constitution, either were intimidated into paying or en- 
thusiastically paid “to preserve the traditional Southern 
way of life.” Fortunately, federal judges refused to be 
bludgeoned into servile accord with the racists. Each of the 
measures passed by the Legislature has been declared un- 
constitutional. 

NELSON: All over the South, we find governors 
and legislatures putting the sovereignty of their state ahead 
of the sovereignty of the United States. 

FR. TWOMEY: That’s why I say that real prog- 
ress in desegregation in the South will be dependent largely 
on the amount of federal pressure exerted. And since many 
Southerners do not respect federal authority, they must be 
made to fear it. This would indeed be a most regrettable 
course to take. But what is the alternative? 

ROCHE: Do you agree that federal pressure is the 
answer, Jack? 

NELSON: I want to make this clear: I don’t think 
—and Father Twomey doesn’t either—that this is a good 
system when we need pressure from Washington. It doesn’t 
make for tranquillity in a community. But as I see it, this 
is the only source we have for waking people up to the fact 
that all people have a certain dignity. The change, for the 
most part, is not going to come from within people. It will 
have to come from without. 

FR. TWOMEY: You see, we have a situation here 
in which white people are not acting rationally. The kind of 
racial prejudice we have here is a serious mental aberration. 
Its root doesn’t lie in economics or politics. Its root lies in 
the myth of white supremacy. 

NELSON: Northerners should remember that here 
we have been educated in this system. But can we indict the 
system? Hardly, and its founders are dead. So we turn to 
the people in charge of it and say, “Change.” But this is a 
hard thing to do, because these people have not been edu- 
cated enough to understand that the system is wrong. And 
that’s what gets us back to what is going to make it change. 
Not that we want force from Washington. But the news- 
papers are not doing it, the churches are not, the schools are 
not. The sources which educate people are deaf. 

ROCHE: But can pressure from without, especially 
from Washington, change people’s minds? 

NELSON: Definitely. That old bugaboo “You 
cannot legislate morality” is an illogical principle. Of course, 
youcan. You have to change patterns of behavior, and laws 
can do it. People will gradually conform to institutions that 
are themselves changed by law. Pressure is the only thing. 
An educational process will help, but it is going to take such 
along time. I’m just “a little person” in this thing. I just 
Practice law, and I am not aware of the full ramifications as 
Father Twomey is. But I am part of the vast majority of 


Southerners who will act once we get the right kind of 
leadership. 

. ROCHE: Has your reputation as a lawyer who 
defends sit-in demonstrators hurt your regular law practice? 


NELSON: No. Most of my business is with other 
lawyers. And I think the average lawyer has respect for the 
law and for unpopular causes. 

FR. TWOMEY: Jack, I can’t agree with that. | 
don’t believe the average lawyer in New Orleans looks upon 
the sit-ins and the freedom-rides as primarily legal questions. 
I think they are prejudiced before they go into court: the 
prejudice shows not only from the bar but the bench. 

ROCHE: But surely most of the people in the 
South are not extreme racists. 

FR. TWOMEY: There has been so little proper 
leadership to offset that of the White Citizens Council that 
it is very difficult to estimate the number of people who will 
come out for what they know deep in their hearts is right. 
once they feel that, in exposing a viewpoint favorable to de- 
segregation, they will not be visited with reprisals. Right 
now, the fear is so thick you can cut it. I have talked to 
people on the street about the race problem—and they look 
over their shoulders to see who is listening. | know now what 
happened in Nazi Germany. Here, the White Citizens 
Council are determined to maintain leadership. They have 
appropriated to themselves the title of defenders of democ- 
racy, and their favorite epithet for anyone who opposes them 
is “Communist.” To them, integration is synonymous with 
Communism. They charge Eisenhower and the Kennedy 
brothers, the Federal judiciary, and even Archbishop Rum- 
mel of New Orleans with “having entered into the Com- 
munist conspiracy.” 

ROCHE: Isn’t it rather scandalous that the heavy 
Catholic percentage in New Orleans has not reflected itself 
in leadership for desegregation and integration? 

FR. TWOMEY: The unyielding core of opposition 
to Archbishop Rummel in his efforts to promulgate and 
implement the teachings of the Church come from the grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges. Moreover, there are even some 
priests who subordinate their religious convictions to their 
racial prejudices. 

NELSON: Religious influence has very little effect 
on the racial problem. In the school crisis last year, not one 
Catholic group tried to help desegregate the schools. One 
priest, Father Drolet, subjected himself to the abuse of 
racists outside a desegregated school. The people up North 
may have thought this was the Catholic Church in action, 
but the people here know better. 

ROCHE: Wouldn't the consciences of the people 
here be stirred by the sight of Father Drolet and the handful 
of whites and Negroes who stood up to vilification? 

FR. TWOMEY: No. I want to say this about the 
question of religious influence: we are talking about the 
majority of people, not all, for there are many people who 
accept the teachings of the Church. But here we have what 
I consider to be a principal defect in Catholic education. 
For too long, we priests and we nuns and we lay people in 
the classroom have given the idea that being a good indi- 
vidual is confined to certain compartments of human living: 

(Continued on page 75) 
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C.U.’s scope is seen in this assemblage 
around the rector, Msgr. W. J. McDonald: 
nun studying classics, graduate student, 
Christian Brother, nursing student, priest 
in Canon Law, Dr. K. F. Herzfeld, physics 
head, foreign student, ROTC undergraduate 
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With tis article on The Catholic University of America, The Sign begins 

a series examining Catholic higher education. The next article, on St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minn., will appear in December. Articles on St. Louis University 

and Rosary College, River Forest, Ill., will follow at two-month intervals. This sampling 
of outstanding institutions reflects the variety of an extensive American 

Catholic enterprise—300,000 students at more than 250 colleges and universities. 


Their achievements are often taken for granted 


National Center 
of Catholic Culture 


WHILE THE BLONDE COED at the professor’s desk com- 
posed herself, the students in Speech and Drama 302, 
‘Theory and Technique of Acting,” waited for her to as- 
sume the part of Blanche in Tennessee Williams’ play A 
Streetcar Named Desire. Pursing her lips, she looked off into 
the distance and prepared to capture the mood of that trou- 
bled Southern lady with the lirie “I know what it’s like to be 
Jonely.” 

A short time before, a class of priests in a building nearby 
heard a lecture delivered in Latin on dogmatic theology. 
Their second semester subject matter was “de peccato origi- 
nali; de novissimis.” On the other end of this same university 
campus several physics students worked on an_ experi- 
ment in centrifugal force, while in the new engineering and 
architecture building the nuclear reactor was being prepared 
to raise controlled havoc with the atom. 

Later that same Wednesday, meetings were scheduled for 
the graduate women’s sodality, the track club, Kappa Tau 
Gamma sorority, Phi Kappa Theta fraternity, the Pan 
American club, the Cardinal Charitees Committee, and the 
Marriage forum. In McMahon Hall, the academic mood was 
being interrupted by a rehearsal for the campus variety show. 
According to the script. it was Easter vacation in the West 
Indies and a disheveled chorus line of coeds was belting out 
the line: “We're going to meet all the men we can.” 

As everyone kept saying to the confused visitor, who had 
come to see a “super-seminary” in Washington, D.C., it was 
just a routine day at Catholic University. They didn’t mean 
Georgetown University, also a Catholic university in the 
nation’s capital and often the cause of mistaken identity. All 
this was taking place at the Catholic University of America. 

Certainly, in no other place in this country are the canon 
lawyer and the coed, the modern and the medieval, the 
sacred and the secular, the scholastic philosopher and the 
nuclear physicist placed in such bewildering juxtaposition. 
Yet at C.U. it is neither noteworthy nor noticeable that a 
“school bus” filled with Christian Brothers pulls un reg- 
larly in front of John K. Mullen Memorial Librery or that 
a basketball star takes notes in class surrounded by a St. 
Joseph nun, a coed from Tampa, and a Xaverian Brother. 

As the university's rector, Monsignor William J. Mc- 
Donald, notes, Catholic University “might be best described 
4% the Catholic Church in action in the field of learning.” 
The result is as varied and as diverse as the Church itself. 
CU.’s position at the apex of Catholic education is reflected 
M its status as the National Pontifical University, in the 
fact that it is under the direct and “full jurisdiction” of the 
Bishops of the United States and subject directly to the Sacred 
Congregation of Seminaries and Universities in the Vatican. 
AS summed up by its statutes, its aim is “to search 


By EDWARD WAKIN 


out truth scientifically, to safeguard it, and to apply it to the 
moulding and shaping of both private and public life.” The 
university “directs” both students and teachers so that “they 
may properly fulfill their duties toward God, Church, and 
country.” 

The boundaries for C.U.’s field of activity are as broad as 
the Church and as wide as the entire country: “The Univer- 
sity must look to the welfare not only of the students en- 
rolled but also of all the faithful in the United States of 
America, and hence it should be of help and assistance to 
schools, colleges, and seminaries, especially by training 
teachers who shall be qualified to instruct Catholic youth in 
these institutions. Thus the University should be a national 
center of Catholic culture, and should be held as such by 
all.” 

The pursuit of this enormous goal had its small beginning 
on November 13, 1889, “in a perfectly frightful rainstorm” 
when the President of the United States attended the open- 
ing of a university run by a dozen priests for a student body 
of about thirty priests. The Paulist Fathers, the only religious 
community in the original student body, have since been 
joined by eighty-five other communities who have surrounded 
C.U. with houses of study so their members can attend the 
university. The fifty-five communities for men and thirty-one 
for women explain the reference to the university area as 
“little Rome.” 

But now, the school begun by priests for priests has three 
times as many laymen and women as priests and religious in 
its student body of 4,400. Moreover, the 229 laymen on the 
full-time faculty greatly outnumber seventy-six priests, five 
nuns, and one Brother. These figures alone explain the 
campus aversion for the title “super-seminary.” As one 
faculty member remarked, “Have you ever been to a semi- 
nary with a nuclear reactor on the lawn and a squad of 
coed cheerleaders practicing in the gym?” 

Simplified descriptions of C.U. totter and fall because of 
the size of its commitment to Catholicism, America, and 
higher learning. Thirty buildings on 140 acres in northeast 
Washington are a very small container for so large a role, 
but within each of the buildings a different response is being 
made to this three-fold commitment. 

The Schools of Philosophy, Canon Law, and Sacred 
Theology are unique in this country; the latter two, where 
Latin is the classroom language, account for the university’s 
designation as a “West Point for United States clergy.” The 
School of Sacred Theology is also a clerical melting pot, en- 





All the articles in this series on higher education will be written 
by EDWARD WAKIN, assistant professor of Communication Arts 
at Fordham University, New York. 
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rolling 145 students from 36 different religious communities 
and 131 seminarians from 50 United States dioceses. While 
practically all the faculty members in the three schools are 
priests, one of the most renowned is a layman who con- 
verted from Judaism. He is the canon lawyer Professor 
Stephan Kuttner. 

On the other hand, the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences has 1,200 students in 18 departments, but only 350 
of them are priests, Brothers, or nuns. The overwhelmingly 
lay faculty, which compares in quality and background with 
any in the country, maintains an impressive record of 
scholarly output. To go beyond assistant professor, its mem- 
bers must publish. Comparing the graduate school before and 
after World War II, a leading faculty member recalled that 
when he arrived in the 1930's, there were only “a few good 
departments.” “Now,” he added proudly, “it is a university in 
every sense of the word.” Although singling out any depart- 
ment is difficult (and also dangerous), national renown has 
been achieved by the departments of speech and drama, 
psychology, Semitic languages, physics, history, library 
science, and modern languages. 

According to the school’s top echelon, C.U. generally has 
escaped the prevalent graduate school headaches. Most full- 
time students get their Ph.D.’s in four years and avoid 
lingering confinement to graduate study. The faculty main- 
tains a balanced pattern of both research and teaching, 
neglecting neither the students nor academic standing. How- 
ever, a drive is underway to provide more fellowships so the 
school can “bid” for top students everywhere in the country: 
at the moment, most full-time graduate students come from 
Catholic colleges in the East. Comparing his own department 
with a secular one he had taught at, a professor in the 
graduate school said: “We have a much better community 
feeling, and the students maintain a generally higher level, 
though we don’t have the handful of excessively brilliant 
students.” 

In addition to the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
students pursuing Master’s degrees and Ph.D.’s are in the 
School of Social Science, the School of Engineering and 
Architecture, the School of Nursing, and the National Catho- 
lic School of Social Service. In the areas staked out by each 
of these arms of the university, the continuous demand for 
their graduates testifies to their excellence, and in the course 
of a visit to C.U., any one of them is likely to be pointed 


Architecture students are one more side of the 


diversified enrollment on Catholic U.’s busy campus 


to with pride. Off campus, there is the university’s highly. 
respected Columbus School of Law, the result of a 1954 
merger with the Law School of Columbia University. A 
new student at the School of Law this fall will be William 
Pendleton (see cover) who graduated cum /aude in electri- 
cal engineering at C.U. in June and won the Rector’s 
Award as the outstanding undergraduate of 1961. Pendle- 
ton hopes to forge a career with his law and engincering 
training. 

The raw material for much of this intellectual activity 
comes from C.U.’s John K. Mullen Memorial Library. which 
became the first in a Catholic University to pass the half- 
million mark in number of volumes. Now past the 600,000 
mark and breathing easier with a new addition that increases 
capacity to 800,000 volumes, the library is surrounded by the 
resources of the individual religious houses of study. whose 
shelves are crowded with another 400,000 volumes. The 
library is also keeping track of 4,100 periodicals and other 
serial titles that pour into its mailbox. 


C.U..s COMMITMENT to higher learning is personified in 
its unusual student body. The graduate students (about 60 
per cent) are always in the majority, unlike any other Catho- 
lic university. The results were reflected in a nation-wide 
study a few years ago which showed that C.U. granted 543 
doctorates in the arts, humanities, and social sciences be- 
tween 1936 and 1950, thirteenth in the country. This total 
was only slightly less than the grand total for all the other 
fourteen Catholic institutions covered in the study. The 
figure of 543, incidentally, does not include the hundreds 
of doctorates awarded in Sacred Theology and Canon Law. 
Moreover, Catholic University is a charter and only 
Catholic member of the Association of American Univer- 
sities. 

“Catholic University’s reason for existing is found on the 
graduate level,” a veteran member of the faculty pointed out 
“Anything on the undergraduate level can be duplicated in 
most other Catholic schools. We are trying to educate not 
leaders, but leaders of leaders; for instance, the professors 
who will train others at Catholic colleges or the priests who 
fill Key positions in chanceries throughout the United States.” 

On campus, the graduate students, many of them attend- 
ing on a part-time basis, seem to be in hiding. Wrapped in 
their specialties and departmental requirements, they must 


Father Gilbert Hartke, O.P., directs dramatists; 
the speech and drama department has long been famous 
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be ferreted out of library alcoves or basement laboratories. 
They live on tight, little islands of research and study, 
surrounded by the highly visible undergraduate minority. 
Together, undergrads and graduate students are an image- 
maker’s nightmare; they make it impossible to talk of the 
typical C.U. student or of a C.U. image. Academically, their 
pursuit of studies is as varied as the university curriculum; 
geographically, they come from all fifty states and fiftv-six 
foreign countries: socially, they range from the fraternity or 
sorority president to the nun who must go directly from 
class to her order’s house of study. 

None the less, Catholic University does have a recogniz- 
able atmosphere and a shared attitude, which might elude the 
outsider if it weren't for the undergraduates—impressionable, 
vocal. and uninhibited. They convince the outsider that the 
threefold commitment to Church, nation, and higher learning 
is absorbed even by the second-semester freshman, only a 
few months out of high school. As undergraduates, they seem 
more serious, more mature, and more committed than the 
stereotyped collegian. They can use such phrases as “saving 
our souls” without being self-conscious. Though not even 
attendance at Sunday Mass is supervised, a large number of 
students go to daily Mass. Of course, there is maximum 
opportunity. A member of the School of Sacred Theology 
estimated that two hundred Masses are said daily on campus. 


THE UN-SILENT MINORITY of undergraduates has a 
sense of belonging at C.U., and when they complain. they 
are convinced the university administration will listen. Prob- 
ably one of the healthiest signs of give-and-take with au- 
thority is the traditional student grumbling about camovus 
food (which, incidentally, failed to offend this uneducated 
palate). It is characteristic of the administration that it has 
set up a Food Committee as a forum for all levels of student 
gourmets. 

In a private comparison with forty other Catholic col- 
leges and universities, C.U. discovered that its regulations 
are the most liberal. There are no supervised study hours, no 
lights out in the dorms, not even weekday curfews for the 
senior men. The curfews for other students are also liberal. 

Though Congress is only a bus ride away, C.U. maintains 
a small-college atmosphere, probably because the pressure 
to keep up with the courses keeps the students on a short 
tether. In April of senior year, the undergraduates must 
survive three davs of comprehensive examinations in order to 
graduate. Even basketball, the Number One sport, is kept in 
check by the academic standards; in 1960, three members of 
the first team were flunked out. 

It's a ten-minute walk to the off-campus life on Twelfth 
Street, a very ordinary shopping street in the residential area 
of Brookland. All lined up are the bank, bakery, super- 
market, five-and-ten, laundry, dry cleaners, People’s Drug 
Store, and Hap’s (for a bottle of beer). At the Horizon 
Bookstore, book-buying runs to form, with Merton, Maritain, 
and Gilson doing well, along with John Courtney Murray, 
Graham Greene, and C.S. Lewis. The men tend to history, 
especially the Civil War, and the coeds to fiction, especially 
Exodus, Hawaii, and Mr. Blue, the story of a modern-day 
St. Francis of Assisi. All books on the Kennedys sell well, 
teflecting not only the Catholic interest but also the pro- 
Democratic campus mood. 

The college coed is a comparatively new trauma for 
CU. She was not in the college before the war, arrived in 
1945, when forty-six women entered as freshmen; now 
there are 550 women among the 1,640 undergraduates. How- 
ever, a few die-hards still grumble about “trying to teach 
women.” One administrator reports that he is stopped on 
the campus walks by a certain faculty member who grum- 
bles: “Don’t you think for a moment they’re here to stay.” 
















































From the University’s rector to the editor of the college 
paper, one theme recurs, stated in one way or another: good 
Catholics are not necessarily good scholars, and vice versa. 
The rector, in stressing the importance of intellectual achieve- 
ment, pointed out: “Only when we have both clergy and 
laity who are competent in their fields, will we have books 
and texts that breathe the Chirstian spirit.” 

In that vast intellectual area this side of heresy, the 
faculty feels it has full academic freedom, that it can handle 
its subject-matter with more freedom than, for instance, 
professors in state universities. One philosophy professor 
pointed out that scholastic philosophy is required, “but a 
student can reject it and still pass.” He passes, not because 
he believes it, “but because he really knows it.”” Everywhere 
you turn, a monolithic image of C.U. becomes a mirage; 
there are too many different academic disciplines and per- 
sonalities involved, too many religious orders, too many 
scholars with varied backgrounds. A scholar is hired for 
his scholarship, and that includes the non-Catholics on the 
faculty. Even in the School of Sacred Theology, a faculty 
member reminded the visitor: “There is more than one 
opinion possible on many questions of theology, though 
many on the outside regard theology as a closed book.” 

From all indications, it seems to be a happy, devoted 
faculty, which feels encouraged to go about its work, feels 
the administration is on its side, and generally has no turn- 
over problem, except in those instances where business and 
government lure away members. The university even pro- 
vides its faculty with an unparalleled baby bonus; salaries 
are increased for each child after the second one. 

Wherever you turn on campus, another aspect of C.U.’s 
enormous role takes you by surprise. Affiliation is main- 
tained with over 700 colleges, seminaries, and secondary 
schools with a view to their continual improvement. The 
New Catholic Encyclopedia, under the University’s sponsor- 
ship, will appear in 1964, on the school’s diamond jubilee. 
Since its fifteen volumes will replace the present fifty-year- 
old work, the new encyclopedia is a major undertaking. 
There are special programs of Mission Studies, Pastoral 
Preparation, and adult education; the summer session covers 
more than fifty fields of study, enrolls more than 4,000 
students, and has four branches throughout the country. The 
list of specialized activities can begin alphabetically with the 
Arctic Institute and includes the Child Center, Institute of 
International Law, Radio-isotope Materials Laboratory, and 
the Institute of Christian Oriental Research. 


NEXT TO THE CAMPUS, and in fact dominating the scene, 
is the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, used 
for University functions and attracting many tourists, who 
hardly sense the drama of American Catholicism taking place 
in the deceptive calm of the campus in the background. It is 
a campus whose 19.000 living alumni include fifty-five United 
States bishops and forty college presidents, whose graduates 
man crucial positions in seminaries, chanceries, Catholic 
Charities hospitals and agencies throughout the country and 
are in leading positions in business, science, politics, the pro- 
fessions, and the arts. Their graduates write Broadway hits 
and best-sellers (Jean Kerr), lead political parties (Demo- 
cratic National Chairman John M. Bailey), and send missiles 
into outer space (William J. Thaler, whom the New York 
Times called the “down-to-earth wizard of outer space.”) 
For the temporary visitor, who lives in the second floor 
of Conaty Hall surrounded by students, the Catholic Univer- 
sity experience is a confrontation with the intellectual matur- 
ity of American Catholicism. The University’s symbolic 
location in the nation’s capital is obviously an example of 
unsurpassed foresight on the part of the hierarchy. It was 
meant to turn out this way. 
1961 
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NY NUMBER of parents assure me 
that they love all their children 
exactly the same—no matter how 

many children they have, no matter 
what kinds of children they are. Many 
of them honestly try to show no favor- 
itism. They think they are being ob- 
jective and fair to all their children. 
In reality, this is almost humanly im- 
possible. Everyone has mood swings, 
everyone has likes and dislikes, every- 
one has preferences. 

Haven’t you found that when you 
meet a new group of people, there are 
some of them whom you like at sight 
and some of them you reject? It is not 
so very different in a family unit. We 
physicians often come upon parents 
who are having difficulties with one 
child; they explain that they have a 
number of children, all of whom they 
treat exactly the same. But if parents 
are honest with themselves, they fre- 
quently come upon the fact that they 
are more attracted to one child than 
to another. 

Mrs. Tompkins brought her Mary 
into my office. The mother complained 
that Mary is always sad, depressed, 
unco-operative, and impossible to 
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satisfy in almost any regard. She is 
a choosy eater, she sleeps restlessly, 
often she awakens the whole family 
at night by her screams. Mrs. Tomp- 
kins tells me enthusiastically of the 
next little girl, Anna. She points out 
dramatically how different Anna is 
from Mary. Anna is always happy, 
always affectionate, ready to do any 
household chore almost without being 
asked. She is liked and enjoyed by all 
who know her. She is her mother’s 
pride and joy. Very obviously, Anna 
is the preferred child, yet she barely 
gets passing grades at school, while 
Mary’s report card bears only A’s. 
Mrs. Tompkins is under the impres- 
sion that the two children were brought 
up “exactly the same,” in the same 
spirit of love and charity and with 
equal acceptance. She is wholly un- 
aware that she herself may well be 
the cause of the difference in the two 
children. She does not realize that, as 
the oldest, Mary was undoubtedly 
brought up with more austerity and 
more insecurity than the little sister. 

It is not easy for parents to admit 
that they prefer one child to another. 
And yet the chances are that each 
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parent does have a tavorite. What a 
mature parent must do is to make a 
conscious effect to compensate for this 
feeling of favoritism by affectionate 
gestures toward the other children. 

Generally, preferred or accepted 
children are happy children. They 
grow up unafraid of authority, they 
are not anxious about their future. 
and, because they are accepted they 
are apt to be more friendly. Is it sur- 
prising, then, to find that the exact 
opposite is true of the non-favored or 
rejected child? 

Frances is almost four, the oldest 
of three children. Her grandma, for 
whom she was named, adores the 
little girlk When she comes to visit. 
the presents she brings for Frances are 
more, and more lavish, than what she 
brings to the others. She always takes 
Frances’ part, if there is any disagree- 
ment between her and the others. She 
even goes so far as to interfere when 
Frances’ mother criticizes the child. 

Such treatment is actually bad for 
the child. It only encourages her to be 
self'sh, to think she is in a class apart, 
superior to the others. It spoils the 
healthy, happy relationship that ought 
to exist among the three children. 

A preferred child can develop into 
a mature, happy person, but often at 
the cost of the other children’s healthy 
development. Sensing they are not 
loved and cherished in the same way. 
they may end up bitter and feel that 
they are unloved and rejected and that 
nothing they do will be right. There 
is danger, too, for the child who is 
too much preferred. If a child is so 
much preferred that everything he 
does seems right to one or both of his 
parents, he is apt to grow up without 
any discipline, without any standards, 
without any self-understanding. Par- 
ents may think they are helping their 
child by loving him so much; in real- 
ity, they are doing him serious harm. 

One can’t make oneself love all the 
children exactly the same—how does 
one measure love?—but the mature 
mother or father will accept this fact 
and make every effort to treat all the 
children with love, acceptance, and a 
sense of fairness. All parents have a 
will to be just and to do the right 
thing. With trust in God, we must 
reduce our show of affection for the 
preferred child and bring more affec- 
tion to bear on the non-preferred 
child or children. In this way, we can 
bring about God’s justice. 


By ROBERT P. ODENWALD, M.D. 
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CURRENT FACT 


Church Authority in Social Matters 


Catholics are accustomed to accept the teaching of the 
Church as the teaching of Christ. Informed Catholics are 
always mindful of Our Lord’s words, “He that heareth you, 
heareth Me.” Yet, in recent years the habit has grown 
among some Catholics of distinguishing between the 
Church’s teaching in matters of doctrine and her teaching 
in social matters. It is a false distinction and will not hold 
water. Pope John has made that clear in his recent social 
encyclical, Mater et Magistra. 

On August 26, Archbishop John F. Deardon of Detroit 
turned to this subject while addressing a joint meeting of 
the National Catholic Social Action Conference and the 
National Catholic Conference for Interracial Justice. Speak- 
ing of the new encyclical, the Archbishop said, “It is im- 
portant to bear in mind that an encyclical letter such as 
this is an expression of the teaching office of him who bears, 
before all others, the commission to teach. As such, it en- 
joys an authority that is unique. . . It surely need not be 
said to this audience that the social teaching of the Church 
is more than a fringe that ornaments her body of doctrine. 
In the new encyclical, Pope John XXIII has stated ex- 
pressly, ‘We reaffirm strongly that the Christian social doc- 
trine is an integral part of the Christian concept of life.’ 
The place of the social teaching of the Church could scarcely 
be defined with greater clarity than this.” 
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Though doctrinal, yet obviously a social encyclical is not 
to be read the same way that we read the Apostles’ Creed. 
The encyclical letter, dealing with every manner of social 
situation throughout the world, is not always making definite, 
doctrinal statements. At times it makes a clear statement of 
social doctrine and then leaves way for difference of opinion 
regarding the manner of application. Sometimes it suggests, 
sometimes conjectures, sometimes summarizes a current situ- 
ation. At times, it exhorts, advises, or warns. Always, even 
as in Scripture, every encyclical statement should be read 
in complete text, context, and against the social background 
whence it came. Yet, as Pope Pius XII pointed out in his 
encyclical Humani Generis, even though not defining some 
infallible doctrine, every encyclical frequently relays doc- 
trines already authoritatively taught as part of the ordinary 
teaching office of the Church. 

For these reasons, the Archbishop offered some prudent 
counsel. “In your presentation of this content to others 
make a careful distinction between those principles that are 
an indispensable part of the content of Christian social doc- 
trine and those particular, specialized, contingent applica- 
tions that may be a matter of controversy. The principles 
must be held by all. The relating of these principles to cer- 
tain particular instances may be open to a variety of inter- 
pretations.”” This wise advice is timely for all to use. 
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Jeers of West Berliners 
greet East German 
guards patrolling 
barbed-wire barricade 
erected by Reds when 
they began losing at 
“co-existence.” We have 
pledged, in the words 
of our Vice-President, 
“our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor” 
to defend West Berlin. 
This is the moment of 
truth about co-existence 
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the Far Right 


Good Pope John is a father to all, and no one doubts his 
heart is big enough to love all. But not all who acknowl- 
edge that he makes a good father are willing to acknowledge 
that he makes a good teacher. Though we regret this, yet 
it is understandable for many outside the Church. 

When, in the name of the Church, the Pope issued his 
social encyclical last July 14, not all people agreed with 
its contents. But the general press of the United States, re- 
gardless of political or religious coloration, treated with 
respect the solemn statements of the Holy Father. When 
disagreement with any part of the contents was expressed, 
it was nearly always within the bounds of courtesy and good 
taste. There was one egregious exception: the magazine 
National Review. 

Last month we noted in this column the initial reaction 
of National Review to the Pope’s encyclical Mater et 
Magistra (Mother and Teacher, from the opening Latin 
words of the encyclical referring to the teaching authority 
of the Catholic Church). Meanwhile, a subsequent issue 
of National Review returned to further criticize the Pope’s 
encyclical by reprinting the “witticism” Mater si, Magistra 
no. We think the periodical lost its sense of balance and 
propriety. 

Nationai Review seemed to find a conflict between the 
Pope’s encyclical and the 1960 statement of the American 
bishops on “Personal Responsibility.” The bishops’ state- 
ment was seized upon, quoted out of context, and made to 
appear a justification for extreme conservatism. It is in- 
solent to insinuate that our hierarchy teaches a social doc- 
trine contrary to that of the Pope. 

But we found a silver lining in the dark cloud cast by 
the National Review editorial. It had the merit of forth- 
rightness and honesty. It was a clear admission that the 
editorial position of the magazine in social matters was in 
opposition to that of the Pope. This has helped to clear 
the air. 


The Pope and 


Catholics who have been following Mr. Buckley and his 
associates in their social philosophy have been quite noisy 
in recent years, claiming that their position was supported 
by the Vatican. They drew comfort for their position from 
occasional sentences, usually quoted out of context, which 
they found in papal addresses and letters. They also in- 
terpreted the 1960 statement of the American bishops as 
support for their position. Privately, some had expressed 
confidence that the new encyclical, when it would appear, 
would be a complete endorsement of their viewpoint. They 
were disappointed. 


An important lesson can be learned from this situation. 
It is not merely a matter of who has been right and who 
has been wrong in interpreting Catholic social teaching. The 
lesson goes far beyond such particular issues as union shop, 
foreign aid, or the role of government in economic life. 

The really vital issue concerns the proper attitude of 
Catholics toward the moral teaching of the popes on current 
events. It seems ultraconservatives have too often reached 
their conclusions on a basis of their own economic and so- 
cial inclinations. Operating from their personal views as a 
base, they then proceeded to search out official statements 
of the Church, wrench them from the total context of 
Catholic social teaching, and use them as confirmation of 
their peculiar views. 

Many others sensibly reversed this process. They under- 
stood the social doctrine of the Church stands together as 
an organic whole. They studied the social teaching of the 
Church in its total context. With this as a background, they 
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acquired an attitude toward man and society that influenced 
their judgment on current events. 

This approach seems to us to be the only sensible one 
if we are to avoid bitter controversies among the children 
of the Church. All loyal Catholics have the full teaching 
of the Church in common. For the loyal Catholic, the 
Church is not only a kindly mother; the Church is also an 
authoritative teacher, wise with the wisdom of Christ and 
with two thousand years’ experience. 









The West Re-Sets Her Sights 
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The vigorous action of President John F. Kennedy in accept- ra 
. ° ° ° ° ( 
ing the Soviet challenge in Berlin as “the great testing place =o 
of courage and will” has served greatly to strengthen the yee 


Western determination to resist Communist enslavement. 
Our decision to stand erect and look the enemy squarely 
in the eye, even to go to war if Khrushchev insists on his 
present mad course, has infused new life into NATO and 
provided the free nations with a new center of hope and 
courage. More important, it looks as though, at long last, 
the West is re-setting her sights to a more realistic policy in 
dealing with the international Communist conspiracy. 

If this is so it is welcome news. It means an age of 
confusion, indecision, and national frustration is ending. 
Such confusion and indecision (generated partly by civil 
officials who had lost a clear view of spiritual purpose and 
partly by Soviet psychological warfare) has been a standing 
invitation to the ever-increasing encroachments of Soviet 
conquests. The enthusiastic response of the American peo- 
ple and Congress to the President’s solemn address on 
July 25 clearly indicates the nation supports his new policy 
toward the Soviets and is ready “to do what must be 
done.” 
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There are several things we would like to see done. In 
dealing with the Communist conspirators, we hope our rep- 
resentatives will be required to be as familiar with the 
Communist manifestoes and such Communist publications 
as Political Affairs, International Affairs, New Times, and 
World Marxist Review as they are with the New York Times 
and the Washington Post. We hope our representatives 
who deal with the Soviet leaders will realize that the Com- 
munist leaders are the most peculiar breed of men in history 
and that you cannot hope to negotiate a treaty based on 
reason and justice. All you can hope for at most is a “deal” 
Over some issue less than substantive. The only language 
the Soviet leaders respect is that of naked power. Appar- 
ently, the only sane way to avoid war with the Soviets is 
to be ready to meet them in war. 


We also hope that the October action of our Supreme Pope 
Court, in reviewing previous decisions, will let stand those dolfo 
decisions it handed down on June 5, making it mandatory dinal 
for all Communist-action organizations to register with our peace 
government, and also upholding that clause of the Smith Act 
which makes it a crime to belong to an organization advocat- 
ing the violent overthrow of the Government. It is time Edwe 
the Government, as well as the people, admits the unity fors, 
of the international Communist conspiracy. —_ 
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But since the people behind the Iron Curtain are vastly 
different from their Communist masters, we must do every Far 
thing possible to reach them, open up ways of communica 
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all peoples a key point in our foreign policy. 
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RELIGIOUS NEWS 
Dr. William J. Nagle, Catholic Association Named by President Kennedy, James B. 
for International Peace, discusses disarma- Parsons, of Chicago, is the first Negro ever 
ment with Senator Humphrey. We need a_ to win a lifetime appointment as a U.S. Dis- 
disarmament goal PLUS power (see P. 20) _ trict Court Judge. Wife and son share his joy 
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WIDE WORLD 


WIDE WORLD 


Pope John blesses Castel Gan- 
dolfo villagers and listens to Car- 
dinal Agagianian after Mass for 
peace. World tension concerns him 


Edward Cushman, American Mo- 
fors, and Walter Reuther, United 
Auto Workers, agree to profit- 
Sharing plan, a new landmark 


Far right. Two Peace Corps 
trainees, Dennis Salgado, Corona, 
Calif., and Ken Chin, Phoenix. 
Their influence may be far-felt 
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Miss Jenny walked briskly down the long, untidy street. Past the 
garage and the warehouse, the market with the faded awning covering 
the wooden stands. When she came to the apartment house, she stood 
for a moment holding on to her parcels, eyeing the stoop with distaste. 
Candy wrappers, grime, bits of orange peel dried out now from the 
hot late sun. 

“They could sweep it,” Miss Jenny thought and lifted her skirt care- 
fully as she moved. “At least—” 

The child was sitting there at the top, as she came on up. Louie, the 
janitor’s oldest one. A thin little boy with great, dark eyes and bare. 
scraped knees. 

“Hello, Missus Pringle.” 

“Hello.” She said it crisply. 

He was waiting, of course. She knew it. Waiting and expectant— 
because a few times, perhaps not very wisely, she’d given him pennies 
to buy candy. 

“Carry your bundles?” Louie said now, rising and extending two 
small, incredibly dirty hands. 

“No, child.” She went past him with firm, deliberate steps. “No.” 

He sat down again in silence, dark eyes following her with hurt and 
disappointment. 

“A bad habit,” Miss Jenny told herself with undue emphasis. 

In the hall, she opened her purse and took out the keys tied together 
with a piece of leftover, red, Christmas ribbon. For a moment, she 
stood quiet, holding them. And then somehow her fingers were moving. 
searching the frayed worn lining, coming up at last with the pennies 
that always seemed to be there now each afternoon. 

“Louie!” 

She waited for him then, aware of how it would be. That he'd be 
there every day from now on. 

“Buy some candy.” 

“Yes, Missus Pringle.” 

He took the money, held it clasped in his hand. 

“Carry your bundles?” he said again and looked up at her with an 
odd kind of firmness. 

And somehow, because she’d always been one to earn her money, 
she understood how it was with him. 


by Catherine Sheridan 
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Slowly, she handed down the parcels 

“Mind now you're careful,” she said. 
“There’s eggs—” 

“Yes, Missus Pringle.” 

Together, they climbed the stairs. Past 
the closed doors, the leftover smell of 
food, the blare of a TV set. 

They were at the third floor then, 
her own. 

“Thank you, child.” 

“It’s okay.” 

She watched him down the stairs, 
the thin legs racing, she felt sure, for 
the corner candy store. 

“Spoil his supper,” she thought guilt- 
ily. “I suppose I shouldn't.” 

The kitchen was cool after the heat 
outside. Cool and clean with the 
scrubbed linoleum and the white cur- 
tains and the red geranium on the sill. 

She began to prepare her supper. The 
table was near the window and when 


everything was ready, she sat there 
drinking her tea. 
Across the yard were the other 


houses, old, drab, the back windows 
thrown open now to the faint, beginning 
breeze. 

In them were the people she’d come 
to know, to watch when the loneliness 
crowded in on her. 

The man and woman with the four 
dreadful boys, the foreigners, dark, 
strange people thriving on food and 
noise and late night quarrels. 

And down below, the elderly couple 
and the dingy, white poodle they called 
Clementine, prostrate now on the fire 
escape. 

“Poor beast!” Miss Jenny said and 
felt compelled to pour herself another 
cup of strong, black tea. 

When she looked again, it was at 
the apartment opposite. Her favorite. 
The clean, almost bare, one where the 
young ones lived with him—with 
Junior. The chubby, baldheaded baby 
she waved at and laughed with when 
no one was looking. 

Junior, the special one. Junior, her 
friend. 

“And the nicest!” Miss Jenny thought 
with some asperity. “Not like these 
others.” 

The others. Even now, after five 
years, they still appalled her, made her 
keep closed the door of her flat against 
them all. 

“Good morning,” she'd say, “the 
weather’s fine.” Then a nod and on 
about her business before there was 
time for any more chat. 

Afterward, as she’d go on down the 
narrow, shabby street, Miss Jenny kept 
wondering if she would ever be able to 
bear it. And she remembered the homes 
where once she had worked and lived. 

“My, they were grand.” 

The clean, upstairs room of her own, 





the big kitcnens with shining stoves and 
stiffly starched curtains, where a woman 
could sew and cook and see out to trees 
and a Sky. 

Sometimes, it was almost as though 
she could hear them again. The nice, 
well-mannered voices. “Jenny, there'll 
be six for dinner, tonight. Be a 
darling. Press my party dress... . Jenny, 
I fell. Jenny, it hurts. - 

A long time ago, of course. And 
when it was over, there wasn’t anyone. 

Now, with a start, Miss Jenny saw 
that somehow she'd managed to finish 
her tea. And the young ones had pulled 
up their windows higher to let in the 
breeze. 

She could see the white painted walls, 
the row of dishes on the neatly papered 
shelf, the high chair for Junior. 

“Must be about time for his supper.” 
She waited anxiously, thin hands folded, 
damp with the heat. 
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@ If a man begins to think about 
all the taxes he has to pay, he might 
wonder if the Boston Tea Party was 
worthwhile. 
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And then, in a little while, his mother 
came with him, set him in his chair. A 
bib was tied at his neck, a toy, calico 
cat put to sit beside him. 

“Keep him company,” Miss Jenny 
said and nodded silent approval at the 
young one, spooning cereal into Junior’s 
Waiting mouth. 

It took a while, of course and there 
was milk and some of it he managed to 
spill on the calico cat. 

“But he couldn’t help it!” 

She caught herself in time, the words 
hushed, only a whisper against the red 
geranium. 

In another moment, the young one 
had gone away, fair, pulled-up hair bob- 
bing like a schoolgirl’s. 

And there was just the two of them 
then there at the windows—herself and 
Junior. 

Miss Jenny waited. Waited for the 
lift of guileless, wondering eyes, the 
smile that would come, sudden, tooth- 
less, incredibly beautiful. 

“Good baby —" 

It was almost as though he knew. 
That she was there, that she’d be wait- 
ing. 

“Baby.” 

Slowly, he looked up. 

With quick, sure fingers, she took her 
apron, made a rabbit's head of it. A 
long-eared, foolish rabbit to jump up 
and down for him on the window sill. 


In a moment, they were laughing to. 
gether. 

“Like old friends,” Miss Jenny 
thought and forgot that she was tired 
and hot, that the evening loneliness had 
started to crowd in on her. 

“Old friends,” she said again and 
twitched the rabbit ears ridiculously, 

Until her fingers were stiff and 
cramped and the young one, with her 
schoolgirl face and hair, was coming 
back once more into the room. 

“Good-by.” 

Quietly then, Miss Jenny put away 
the apron. She stood up, flexing her 
fingers, the tired nape of her neck. 

The kitchen was dim, quiet, shadowed 
with the familiar beginning darkness, 
Only it wasn't quite the same anymore. 
Not now, when there was someone else. 

Every morning, Miss Jenny went to 
the park. She brought along her sew- 
ing and the library book and the brown 
paper bag with her lunch and the bread 
crumbs for the birds. 

“Poor things,” Miss Jenny always 
said, flinging the crumbs out high on 
the dry, brownish grass. 

That done, she would proceed to eat 
her lunch. The sandwich, the well- 
washed piece of fruit. 

There were always a great many 
things to see in the park. The children 
screaming and splashing under the 
water spray, the line of baby carriages, 
the elderly men playing checkers, their 
worn hat brims tilted, shading out the 
sun. 

And she had her own special bench. 
A nice one, facing out to the maple 
tree and the slightly mildewed statue 
of Benjamin Franklin. 

Once there’d been reason to change 
her place. Another woman had come 
and sat beside her. An oldish woman, 
with wispy, untidy hair and a shopping 
bag. She was obviously looking for 
someone to talk to. 

“You live around here?” 

Miss Jenny had glanced up from her 
book, nodded politely and tried to go 
on with her reading. 

“T used to, you know, years ago, up 
the street there. Me and Charlie and 
the kids.” 

“Really?” 

With distaste, she saw that the shop- 
ping bag was being opened, a crumpled 
bag of candy pulled out. 

“Have some?” 

“No, thank you.” 

Slowly, Miss Jenny closed her book. 

“It’s funny, but the new place ain't 
the same. And with Charlie gone and 
the kids all married— 

There was a silence. In it, only the 
steady crunch of candy, the smell of 
chocolate and newly ground coffee. 
“It gets lonesome.” 
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For a long moment, Miss Jenny didn’t 
answer. She stared ahead, not quite see- 
ing any of it now, the tree, the mil- 
dewed Mr. Franklin. 

“I know,” she thought and wondered 
how it was that she could never say it, 
never share her feelings, the way these 
other women could, with some stranger 
on a park bench. 

Instead, she began to gather up her 
things, to straighten her skirt, the out- 
moded, black straw hat. 

“It’s best to keep busy,” she said. 
“At least, I think it sort of helps.” 

She stood up quickly, before she 
could change her mind and went past 
the shopping bag. 

“Good day.” 

The summer was almost over. When 
Miss Jenny sat at her window now in 
the late afternoons, she saw that Junior 
was wearing his sweater. 

And he'd grown a bit too, she felt 
sure. She set the red and white pinwheel 
in beside the geranium. The pinwheel 
was new and shiny, bought for him only 
a few days before, at the dime store 
over on the Avenue. 

“I knew you'd like it,” she told him. 

Together, they watched it spin, laugh- 
ing heartily, talking to each other with- 
out words, without any need of ‘them. 
Until it was his bedtime: the young one 
always came then and took him away. 

One afternoon though, he wasn’t 
there. The window stayed closed, the 
yellow curtain thin, unmoving, shutting 
her out. 

“T hope he’s all right, that nothing—” 

Fretfully, Miss Jenny waited, letting 
her tea grow cold, the boiled egg taste- 
less. Time passed; the darkness came. 
And with it an odd, anxious kind of 
feeling. 

“Now don’t go getting foolish no- 
tions.” 

Inwardly, she scolded herself, went 
to make fresh tea, because her hands 
were suddenly icy. 

“Coming down with a cold, that’s 
all.” 

Sensibly, she got out the aspirin 
bottle, put on her old, worn bathrobe. 

“Now, then, Jenny Pringle—” 

But the kitchen seemed very still, 
inordinately quiet. There was only the 
sound of the water boiling in the kettle 
and, when she listened carefully, the 
pinwheel outside, turning in the wind. 

Early the next morning, Miss Jenny 
saw the cartons. The neat, fixed row of 
them, lining one side of the room. 

She stood staring. 

“No.” 

She said it again, in disbelief, in sud- 
den, bewildering pain 

But she knew. They were moving 
aWay, of course, the young ones—and 
Junior. After a while, she turned from 


the window, went about the dull, 
ordinary business of getting breakfast, 
of dressing. 

“Til go out.” 

With forced discipline, she took her- 
self to the park, walked in the brisk 
wind, the first, beginning drift of leaves. 
And the thought went with her. The 
young ones and Junior were moving 
away. 

It was never the same for her, after 
that. Resolutely, she tried to keep away 
from the window, from the disorder of 
boxes, the rolled-up things tied together 
with rope. 

“Tomorrow, for sure,” Miss Jenny 
told herself bleakly. With fierce energy, 
she proceeded to scrub her kitchen, to 
clean out a dish closet already impec- 
cably clean. When it was finished, Miss 
Jenny sat down to wait. 

She barely heard the knock on her 
door. For a moment, she pondered it, 
wondering if it could possibly be the 
woman across the hall. 

“That dreadful Mrs. Mitchell.” 

The one who had a job in a shoe 
factory and had also an apparent pen- 
chant for strong, aromatic drink. 

“I won’t answer it,” Miss Jenny 
promised and closed her eyes, remem- 
bering the last time. 

“Some nice, hot soup for you, dear. 
I thought maybe you being alone and 
all.” 

“You're very kind.” 

She’d kept one foot firmly in the door 
though and, when the woman was gone, 
had disposed of the soup without delay, 
in the bathroom. 

Now, the knock came again. 

Miss Jenny got up, crossed the room 
uneasily. 

“Who is it?” 

“Me, Missus Pringle. Me, Louie.” 

With a twinge of irritation, she 
opened the door, looked down at the 
small, untidy boy. 

“Ma says please could you lend her 
your iron, on account of ours is 
broke.” 

“Well—” 

It served her right, of course. She 
might have known. There was a mo- 
ment’s silence, a shifting of feet. 

“Ma has the kids’ dresses to do up 
for school tomorrow. She washed ‘em 
before—” 

“Well—” It wasn’t any use, though. 
“TIL get it for you.” 

This turned out to be a rather lengthy 
and involved procedure, with Miss 
Jenny having to tie the cord up firmly. 

“Mind the stairs and look where 
you're going!” 

“Yes, Missus Pringle.” 

“And be sure, now, you bring it back!” 

“Yes, Missus Pringle.” 

She sent him down at last, with a 


hastily found three cents and the iron 
held aloft like a banner. 

It was late when she got back to the 
window. Too late. The high chair was 
empty, the curtain closed. And some- 
how she knew there wouldn’t be an- 
other time to say good-by to him. 

For a long while, she stood: there, 
looking out across the yard. At fire 
escapes and clothes lines, at kitchen 
lights coming on one by one, like slow, 
giant fireflies. She stayed until it was 
very dark. Until some of the lost, 
empty feeling had gone away from in- 
side her. 

Then she turned, went into the bed- 
room. Slowly, she took off the white 
spread, the crocheted lacy one she'd 
made at the last place. The nice Hender- 
sons. 

And it was all there with her again. 
The words, the people. “Make me a 
sweater. Be an angel. Bread and 
jam—aw, please, Miss Jenny. 

The way it used to be. A long time 
ago, of course, when one was useful, 
needed—when there was someone else. 

With an effort, Miss Jenny began her 
precise, nightly ritual. She was braiding 
her hair, when she heard it. The quick 
footsteps, the hard, persistent knocking 
on her door. 

‘“Missus Pringle!” 

Startled, she put on a light, padded 
out in stockinged feet to the kitchen. 

“Yes, what is it?” 

“It’s Louie. Me, Louie!” 

The voice was breathless, shaking. 

She opened the door and the irritation 
she’d felt drained away from her. The 
child’s face was white with fear. 

“IT came quick,” he stammered, “on 
account of Ma fainted or something. 
Right there, by the ironing board.” 

His voice broke, he swallowed noisily. 

“And the kids are all in bed, Missus 
Pringle. There’s nobody else but me.” 

Nobody. For a moment, Miss Jenny 
didn’t move. The hall stretched ahead 
of her, with its harsh light, the smells, 
the row of closed doors. 

And suddenly, with a kind of clarity, 
she knew how it was with them all. The 
Mrs. Mitchells, the woman in the park, 
the elderly couple, wanting, but afraid, 
to smile up at her, over Clementine’s 
dingy, white head. 

“Nobody but me.” 

The words seemed to be there, lonely, 
irresolute, echoing down an empty hall 
And then fiercely, Miss Jenny began to 
push back her braids, to take a firm 
hold of Louie’s hand. 

“Nonsense!” she said, because she 
was very sure now. “There’s always 








someone’ else—always. Come _ on, 
Louie!” 
Together, they started down the 
stairs. 
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ACCEPTANCE 


A new baby in a household often brings out jealousy 


in a toddler. Here is how one family helped a little 


girl to accept her baby sister and really love her 











When Ruth Lettau, of Farmingdale, Long Island, gave birth to her second child, 
the first was nineteen months old and immediately indicated she didn’t like 
being displaced as the baby in the family. This is a fairly common occurrence. 
As her family developed, Ruth decided to lick the problem, and her husband 
Ed, a photographer whose work appears regularly in THE SIGN, recorded the 
process. The problem this time was to have Amy, the two-year-old, accept the 
new baby, Monique, as an asset to her life not a liability. “Two months before 
Monique’s arrival,” says Ruth, “‘we prepared Amy for the event, emphasizing 
that this would be her baby too—a playmate to keep her company. Amy was 
delighted with the idea that she would now be elevated to the role of ‘big sister.’ 
When I was in the hospital, | spoke to her every day on the phone and told her 
how Monique was doing. When homecoming day came, Amy was waiting in 
the car and reached out to kiss her new sister. I was thrilled by her reaction. 
When we reached home, I allowed her to inspect each little finger and toe, and 
she held the bottle for a while when it was feeding time. If more than two 
seconds elapsed before I answered the baby’s cry, Amy was annoyed that I 
wasn’t caring properly for her. When the fuss died down and baby had to be 
cared for regularity, little signs of jealousy appeared, but I solved this by read- 
ing to Amy while I fed Monique and having her help me by fetching clothes. 
The baby is now four months old, and Amy really loves her more and more.” 


@ The entrance of a baby into two-year-old Amy’s life is not upsetting, when she 
is encouraged to feel close to the baby and get to know and love her new sister 


@ Even though mother is busy dressing the baby, there’s always a moment or so for 
Amy to play “nurse” and feel that she’s taking part in caring for the newcomer 
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@ When mother takes the baby out, Amy follows. “Amy doesn’t feel de- 
prived and is proud of her increased responsibilities,” says her mother 


“When we see such obvious affection, we feel we have succeeded in our @ 
job. Developing this spirit in Amy has improved our household harmony” 


@ Tender loving care and warm milk are important to Monique at this 


stage and Amy can provide a little of this—even if a few drops are spilled 
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Pitchmen in the Parlor 


FOR TOO MANY YEARS, the sins of advertising 
on television and radio have been tolerated with good- 
natured resignation by the American public. Ever 
since the early days of broadcasting, the consumer 
has been shouted at, cajoled, deceived, and gener- 
ally treated like a simpleton by a parade of pitch- 
men dedicated to the pursuit of the buck and con- 
temptuous of the listener’s intelligence and even com- 
mon sense. 

Thirty years ago, when the American Tobacco 
Company was trumpeting the merits of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes with loud music and strident com- 
mericals, most listeners were annoyed. But they 
shrugged it off, and many of them continued to 
buy the product, so the “hard sell” flourished. 

When television became a reality, the advertising 
experts saw immediately what rich possibilities the 
new medium provided. Now they could combine a 
visual appeal with the aural. A few discriminating 
advertisers saw TV as an effective means of appeal- 
ing to the viewer intelligently, by letting him see 
a product and then briefly setting forth its merits 
truthfully and in restrained tones. But they were, and 
still are, the exceptions. 

Most of the advertising on TV is still a jarring 
affront to the good sense of viewers. There have 
been only occasional signs that advertising men 
realize that the rock-em, sock-em sales approach is 
not the most effective way of calling the public’s 
attention to merchandise. Earlier this year, for 
example, John P. Cunningham, chairman of the 


Advertising Federation of America, made a forth- 
right statement: 

“We must always remember that the right to ad- 
vertise does not carry with it the right to deceive, 
the right to misinform, and, above all today, it 
doesn’t include the right to bore. We must realize 
that when we load the television screens with ar- 
rows running around people’s stomachs . . . when we 
plaster five different commercial messages right after 
one another at station break time, we are boring 
the public. The free enterprise system is not 
the fast and loose enterprise system.” 

Some noteworthy examples of the civilized, non- 
abrasive commercial have been those presented on 
behalf of Piel’s Beer (the Bert and Harry series), 
Beech Nut Gum, Jello, Schweppe’s quinine water, and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. All of them have been 
subdued and some amusing. None of them trifled 
with the intelligence of the viewer. 

The Bert and Harry series of cartoons, with the 
comedy team of Bob Elliot and Ray Goulding supply- 
ing the voices of the two characters, won widespread 
approval because of their gentle, amusing style. 
There were many protests when the series was dis- 
continued late last year in the New York area. Bul 
the sponsor and its agency, Young & Rubicam, agreed 
that after several seasons it was time for a change. 

One of the staunchest fans of Bert and Harry was 
Brooks Atkinson, columnist of the New York Times. 
He wrote that “as a contribution to popular culture, 
they rank with Mickey Mouse.” When the end of the 
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two Americans of sterling character like Bert and 
Harry cannot survive in a competitive society, Jack 
Kennedy had best appoint a nonpartisan commission 
to find out what is happening to our country.” 


Who Creates Tension? During any eve- 
ning before the TV set, you can more easily find com- 
mercials that irritate than provide enjoyment. The 
drug and patent medicine sales pitches are the worst. 
They have been modified to some extent by federal 
regulation. The pitchman no longer is permitted to 
don a surgical gown and pose as a doctor, as he once 
did on behalf of a number of advertisers. But, at- 
tired in a business suit, he is still around, as shrill 
and obtrusive as ever. He may be speaking on be- 
half of Bufferin and, as a picture of a woman with 
a furrowed brow appears on the screen, he will 
shout: “What’s the greatest cause of headache? 
Doctors say, ‘Tension, tension, tension.’” The 
“doctors” are, of course, never identified. I be- 
lieve that one of the greatest causes of headaches 
could be the Bufferin commercials themselves. 

Another abomination is the absurd series of filmed 
interviews, usually taking place in supermarkets, 
with guileless housewives who are asked to examine 
two bundles of freshly laundered clothing and pick 
the one that looks cleaner. The winner every time 
is, of course, the stack that was washed in Blue 
Cheer, in contrast with the dingy pile that was treated 
with the perennial loser, Brand X. This demonstra- 
tion is about as valid and convincing as the spiel of 
a carnival barker. If a housewife were to choose 
the laundry washed in Brand X, the filmed com- 
merical would never be shown. Blue Cheer is 
unbeatable. 

Crest toothpaste is another offender. This is pre- 
sumably a good dentifrice. It won special, unsolicited 
recognition last year from the American Dental 
Association and takes note of this distinction in its 
advertising campaigns. But it also indulges in an 
unconvincing series of filmed reports designed to 
show that members of a school group, or another 
unit, were divided into two sections for purposes of 
an experiment in dental care. The section that used 
Crest reports solemnly that its cavity rate was x 
times lower than the unfortunates who depended on 
another kind of dentifrice. Perhaps the entire test 
has been conducted honestly and the findings legiti- 
mate. The manner of presenting the commercial 
Suggests, however, that trickery is again involved. 

Commercials on behalf of deodorants, undergar- 
ments, and denture powders are, without exception, 
an affront to the viewer. One series, on behalf of 
Ban deodorant, has an announcer solemnly holding 
forth on the different requirements of the “mature” 
male and female. This was the subject of so many 
protests that it was toned down and soon afterward 
eliminated in many television markets. 


The Cut-away Stomach. Bayer aspirin has 
been guilty of shabby demonstrations purporting to 
show its superiority over competing products. And 
Pepto Bismol’s boast of a “soothing coating action” 
i contrast with the inefficiency of an unidentified 
“leading alkalizer” is inconclusive and unwelcome. 

ome awareness of public resistance to typical 
drug commercials on TV was indicated earlier this 


commercial series was reported, Atkinson said: “If 


year by a spokesman for Batten, Barton, Durstine 
and Osborn, the agency that handles the Warner- 
Lambert Pharmaceutical Company and other big ac- 
counts. Announcing a new policy of restraint in 
presenting advertising messages for Warner-Lambert’s 
Bromo Seltzer, the advertising man said: 

“Proprietary drug advertising is so full of cut- 
away stomachs, screams, and yells that most of it 
is regarded as just so much background noise by 
viewers. The climate of this proprietary advertising 
is such that we felt that anything we can do to 
be different would be worth it. We don’t want to 
underrate people’s taste.” 

Occasionally a TV commercial comes under the 
scrutiny of the Federal Trade Commission and is 
ordered to be changed or eliminated. The Aluminum 
Company of America was cited in a consent order 
by the commission not long ago. Its product, Alcoa 
Wrap, was said to have been the subject of “false and 
misleading” TV demonstrations. 

The commission also cracked down on Colgate 
Dental cream commercials, in which it was asserted 
that the tooth paste contained Gardol, which of- 
fered complete protection against dental decay. The 
advertisements claimed that Gardol formed a “pro- 
tective shield” around the teeth. In a dramatization, 
the announcer was protected by an “invisible shield” 
from being hit by tennis balls and other objects 
aimed in his direction. The commission declared 
that there was misrepresentation in this sales mes- 
sage. The commercials were withdrawn after an ex- 
change of viewpoints between the sponsor and the 
Federal agency. However, most of the objectionable 
commercials on TV appear to be within the law, and 
no Official action can be taken against them. 


Viewers Are In Command. No appraisal 
of commercials would be complete without a word 
about the sales messages directed at children. There 
were widespread objections several years ago because 
of the manner in which some toy manufacturers, 
during the pre-Christmas season, urged youngsters to 
get their parents to buy certain items that were at- 
tractively demonstrated on the TV screen. In some 
cases, the toys were priced far beyond the budgets of 
many parents, but the children, hearing an an- 
nouncer report that a new battery-powered game was 
selling for ONLY $12.95, could not understand 
why they should not have it. 

This unconscionable practice is not nearly so 
widespread as it used to be, probably because ad- 
vertisers came to realize that they were creating an 
enormous amount of ill-will among parents who 
might some day be in a position to buy the products. 

The trends toward attractive commercials certain- 
ly should be encouraged. The most effective way of 
doing this is by patronizing the advertiser, assuming, 
of course, that his product is of good quality and 
reasonably priced. The objectionable commercial can 
be most effectively eliminated by the determination 
of the viewer not to buy the product until it changes 
its advertising methods. Grumbling about the stupid- 
ity of the message does no good in itself. The manu- 
facturer is acutely sensitive about total sales. When 
they begin to drop sharply, one of the first things 
he'll do is reappraise his philosophy of advertising. 
Then, and only then, will the situation begin to 
improve. 
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The Sign’s People of the Month 


ON THE DIAMOND 


THE GRIDIRON 
AND THE COURT 














October is a great month for sports fans, for 
America’s three most popular spectator sports all 
come together for a brief period during these crisp, 
sunny days; the World Series catches the attention 
of the country, football is in full swing, and basket- 
hall is getting under way. All three are highly 
empetitive games with a heavy accent on strategy. 
The diamond, the gridiron, and the court are no 
place for “soft” men. 

We present here three athletes, one from each 
sport, whose strong bodies and strong characters 
make them excellent models for young people 
whose proneness to the sedentary life and lack of 
physical fitness are becoming much too wide- 
spread. President Kennedy himself is concerned 
about this problem: “In a very real and immediate 
sense, our growing softness, our increasing lack of 
physical fitness, is a menace to our security.” 

Competitive sports demand physical fitness. And 
the competition, in turn, generates strength, 
stamina, vitality, self-confidence, and mental alert- 
ness. These qualities can be seen in the greatness 
of Stan Musial, Jim Martin, and Tom Gola. 


@ “Stan Musial is one of the nicest fellows in all base. 
ball,” St. Louis radio broadcaster Joe Garagiola once 
said when he was a big league catcher. “Every time he 
steps up to the plate, he asks about my family. But before 
I can answer, he’s on third base!” 

The son of Lukasz Musial, an immigrant from Poland, 
Stan-the-Man is regarded today as one of the game’s all- 
time giants. He holds thirty-seven National League ree- 
ords, thirteen major league standards, has played in more 
All-Star Games and won more valuable-player awards 
than anybody else. Yet Musial hustles like a rookie, has 
a friendly word for baseball fan and foe alike, and is 
blessed with rare humility. 

Five years ago a national magazine conducted a poll 
to determine America’s top athlete of the decade. One 
of those voting for Musial was American League President 
Joe Cronin, then manager of the Boston Red Sox, a team 
which listed Ted Williams on its roster. At a public cere- 
mony, Musial accepted the award saying: “I can’t hit like 
Ted Williams, field like Joe DiMaggio, or throw like Bob 
Feller. But I thank you.” 

He couldn't quite understand how he’d won the ac- 
colade. To show it was no accident, Sport Magazine has 
just named Musial “Man of the Fifteen Years.” For this 
honor, he triumphed over Rocky Marciano, Otto Graham, 
Mickey Mantle, Bob Cousy, Bob Mathias, Pancho Gon- 
zales, Ben Hogan, and Willie Mays. Commenting on the 
choice, the editors say: “Stan Musial is also an uncommon 
human being. He has never made an enemy, and every- 
body has been his friend. He has played the game with a 
joyous richness and a flavor all his own that can be 
summed up in one word, inspirational. He, of them all, has 
set an unexcelled example.” 

After almost twenty years in the majors, how does old 
Stan feel about baseball? “My greatest thrill is just putting 
on a uniform every day and feeling how lucky I am to be 
paid to play a game almost every boy dreams of playing.” 

Musial’s son Dick, a senior at Notre Dame, is a dash- 
man on the Irish track team. He’s understandably proud 
of his father, who, perhaps best of all men, symbolizes 
the good influence well-known professional athletes can 
have in the character formation of our youth. 

“IT can’t think of a finer model for boys than baseball's 
Stan Musial,” owner-president Walter F. O'Malley of the 
rival Dodgers said recently, when the Catholic Youth 
Organization honored Musial for “meritorious service to 
American youth” at a home plate ceremony in L.A. 


@ As a teen-age Pfc. with the Marine Corps in World War 
II, Jim Martin was a hero in island-hopping combat with 
the Japanese. Today, at thirty-seven, this blond, blue- 
eyed “old pro” is a family man with a beautiful wife and 
five small children. Twice All-American at Notre Dame, 
where he played first string four consecutive seasons 
(1946-49) on Leahy-coached elevens which didn’t lose 
a single game, he’s now beginning his thirteenth profes- 
sional season with the Detroit Lions. Recently, “Jungle 
Jim” chided forty-year-old New York Giant quarterback 
Charley Connerly: 
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“Gramps, why don’t you retire gracefully to the old 
folks home? Let us young fellows play the game.” 

Despite All-American status, Jim Martin is the slow- 
boat-to-South-Bend type. Wind sprints aren’t his cup of 
tea. “I hug the sidelines and try to blend in with the 
spectators when they race at camp.” Yet when Martin 
goes chugging downfield on punts and kickoffs in National 
Football League games, invariably he’s the first or second 
fellow to reach the ball carrier. “I find myself wondering 
where are all those young sprinters who wanted to equal 
the Olympic record back at camp.” 

“Jungle Jim” is a fighter all the way. At Notre Dame, 
he twice was the campus heavyweight boxing champion. 
He’s also an excellent golfer. But his number one love is 
working—and_ playing—with young people. During the 
off-season, he can be found almost daily voluntarily in- 
structing youngsters on a neighborhood playground in 
Anaheim, California, or on the campus of Mater Dei 
diocesan high school. His top protegé right now is John 
Huarte, 1960 All-Catholic, All-America quarterback from 
Mater Dei, who last month enrolled at Notre Dame and 
hopes to become another Lujack or Guglielmi. 

Although Martin owns his own home in St. Justin’s 
Parish, Anaheim, his wife Gloria plans to move to Detroit 
again this fall so the five children can be close to daddy. 
It's particularly important this year, for the baby, Michael 
Brian, eleven months, has leukemia. Mike is a big, blue- 
eyed child with large hands and feet which, according to 
dad, are ideal for football. He’s the picture of health richt 
now. But the doctors say their tests indicate it doesn’t 
look good for him. “‘It’s terrible to look at that beautiful, 
happy, little fellow and think he’s marked for death,” says 
Jim Martin. “But Gloria and I realize God knows best. 
He must have special plans for our Mike.” 
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THE SIGN’S PEOPLE OF THE MONTH Continued 


TOM GOLA 


@ When most people think of the 
Philadelphia Warriors, Wilt-the-Stil 
Chamberlain comes to mind. Many 


think the seven-foot-two, 275-pound § 


whiz is a one-man team. It isn’t true 
Wilt is the most prolific scorer ip 
basketball history, but the man who 
gives opposing players the most trouble 
is a six-foot-six guard, Tom Gola. 


In the exacting test of all-around | 


Sourt skills, Tom Gola—late of LaSalle. 


conducted by the Christian Brother § 
takes a backseat to nobody. He’ | 
like a one-man zone on defense, 7 


human octopus with tentacles moving 
in every direction. His pass deflections 


and outright steals in one season trigger § 
more Warrior fast-breaks than Wil J 


could manage in a lifetime. 


The son of a retired Philadelphia J 
policeman, Gola acts as a traffic di- J 


rector on court. A take-charge player, 
he’s quick, agile, unselfish, and sure 
He won't rank first in any single cate- 
gory as specialist Wilt-the-Stilt does 
in scoring, yet Gola can shoot, rebound, 
dribble, or defend with the league's 
best. The Warrior’s “My Everything” 
has been pegged a player’s player by 
National Basketball Association peers 

Hailing Gola as the game’s second 


greatest all-around star (behind only | 


his own superlative Elgin Baylor), Los 


Angeles Laker general manager Lou | 


Mohs says: “Perhaps more important, 


I have yet to see Tom do anything on § 


or off the court that doesn’t become 4 
gentleman. He’s extremely competi- 


tive. But even in the most crucial J 


game, I’ve yet to see Tom intentional! 
foul or lose his temper. He’s a great 
credit to professional basketball and 4 
wonderful model for youngsters who 
watch our NBA games on national TV.” 

A Holy Name man, Thomas Francis 
Gola is “Polish all the way” (both sides 
of family). So, naturally, he’s a loyal 
“Musial man.” Until recently when his 
father retired from Philadelphia’ 
Twentieth Police District, Tom often 
gave basketball instruction to young 
sters in the area. 

“Get out of the armchair. Exercis? 
and have fun. But don’t wait until forty 
to start!” That’s Tom Gola’s advice 
to fellow husbands and fathers 0 
America. For himself, he likes to swim, 
play softball, and golf in the off-season 
He lives with his wife, Caroline, and 
son, Thomas Christopher, two, if 
Somerton, Northeast Philadelphia 
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1A 
SCREEN 


BY JERRY COTTER 





* Cure for Censorship 


There is a simple and effective defense against the evils 
of censorship. It is one which the agitated committees and 
headline hunters consistently ignore when they rail against 
the threats to freedom which are inherent in any political 





censorship. The cure for censorship is for the movie indus- 
try to make pictures that are mature in content without 
descending to the lower levels of sexual depravity and aber- 
ration for source material. 

The indications are Hollywood finds this mighty hard to 
accomplish, or at least to attempt. Advance reports indicate 
that the forthcoming cycle of movies geared to startle audi- 
ences is to be based on various aspects of homosexuality. It 
will be evident in The Children’s Hour, based on Lillian 
Hellman’s play; in Otto Preminger’s version of Advise and 
Consent; and in The Devil’s Advocate, a widely discussed 
novel and play. 

Now it is possible for the subject to be treated sensitively 
and intelligently as it has been, on occasion, in literature 
and the theater. However, it is expressly forbidden by the 
industry’s own Production Code which states that perversion, 
or inference of it, may not be shown on the screen. 

As long as the industry makes a pretext of abiding by the 
Production Code, its restrictions should be maintained. If 
the producers honestly feel that it is outdated and restrictive, 
let them be honest enough to do something about it. Discard 
*, father than circumvent it. Then let us see what happens! 





e Jimmy Shigeta says good-by to wife Carroll Baker in “Bridge to the Sun” 


However, if the industry is genuinely concerned over the 
possibility of censorship, it is in a perfect position to end 
the threat once and for all. Too many of our current films 
are degrading. Hollywood has been mesmerized by de- 
cadence as an answer to its financial problems. The public 
hasn't clamored for this type of thing. It has been forced on 
them. The reasons for censorship clouds on the horizon can 
be found in the nation’s movie houses and in the lurid ad- 
vertising used to lure young impressionables. 

In these days of international turmoil and apprehension, 
entertainment is on the firing line too. Perhaps it might be 
well to ponder an editorial comment in a Rio de Janeiro 
paper concerning a few Tennessee Williams themes recently 
performed there by a touring American company. “It is 
sad to think that Williams represents a country which is 
Western and ‘Christian,’ whose style of life they want to 
convince us should be defended against the Communist 
threat.” 

Can we honestly say that Hollywood offers a better image 
of “Western” and “Christian” ideals? 


* Reviews in Brief 


In BRIDGE TO THE SUN, the true story of Gwen Terasaki 
comes to the screen. An American girl, married to a Japa- 
nese diplomat, she chose to accompany him back to Japan 
during the days after Pearl Harbor. This is the story of her 
life in Nippon during the war years, an autobiography which 
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does little more than skim the surface of its principal char- 
acters, but does offer a melodramatic account of their war 
activities in the Japanese underground, an organization 
dedicated to peace. In some scenes the film’s pro-Japanese 
sentiments veer sharply in the direction of anti-American 
attitudes. However, the principal accent is on romance and 
the conflicts resulting from an East-West marriage in time 
of war. Carroll Baker and James Shigeta are convincing in 
roles never clearly defined, and the black-and-white photog- 
raphy of Japan, Paris, and Washington, D.C. is a decided 
plus factor. The shortcomings are basic to the script in this 
unique flashback. (M-G-M) 


Truman Capote’s BREAKFAST AT TIFFANY’S is so 
precious in manner and development that the viewer soon 
loses interest in the coy wantons around whom it is built, 
long before the merciful fadeout. Audrey Hepburn plays 
Holly Golightly, a featherbrained lass who flits from bank 
account to bank account, or at least the male personification 
of such. Her neighbor (George Peppard) is a struggling 
writer, who spurns a garret for the more comfortable atmos- 
phere of an apartment provided by an older, wealthier 
woman. Through episodes of intense and improbable cute- 
ness, they struggle to find each other’s true worth. They 
manage this with the bored co-operation of a cat which 
Holly discards, then regains in an anguished, rainswept alley 
climax. Miss Hepburn is a Gainsborough portrait in a 
wispy, Capote frame. Peppard is an alert young actor who 
will live this down in time. Mickey Rooney has a few wild 
scenes as an offbeat, raffish Japanese photographer. The 
Capote coterie considers this his finest work. Perhaps it is. 
(Paramount) 


Italy sends along a companion piece to La Dolce Vita, in 
ROCCO AND HIS BROTHERS, a lengthy study in de- 
pravity which may well make adult audiences wince. 
Whereas the Fellini opus covered a wide range, this tur- 
bulent drama concentrates on the problems and misadven- 
tures of one family. There is some pretense of concern over 
the plight of a widow and her five sons who come to Milan 
in search of the better life. It is soon submerged in a series 
of shock scenes, obviously played for sensational effect. 
The ramifications of the plot bring rape, perversion, and 
sadism into focus as it pivots on a debatable sociological 
point. This has inventiveness and vitality to recommend it. 
but it does falter and fails to convince the viewer that there 
is any sincerity or concern in its focus on a tragically con- 
fused family. (Astor) 


Fannie Hurst’s BACK STREET has moved to the plush 
ateliers of Paris and Rome, but the soap-opera plot is as 
flimsy and lachrymose as ever. In fact the clichés are so 
evident, in dialogue and situation, that the audience must 
seek refuge in the visual assets the production does possess. 
Costumes by Jean Louis and the attractive backdrops pro- 
vided by the photographer do much to overcome the banality 
of the Hurst story. In this updated version, the girl who 
chooses to remain in the shadows of her married lover’s life 
is an internationally famous designer, while he is heir to a 
chain of department stores. His alcoholic wife refuses to 
grant him a divorce, but a melodramatic and incredible 
wrap-up solves the issue. Susan Hayward is brisk and teary- 
eyed by turn as the girl who sacrifices her life to an illicit 
romance. John Gavin shows improvement in his efforts to 
be an actor, and Vera Miles is a brittle and unsympathetic 
dipsomaniac. Those who sighed over the anguished heroines 
of the radio serials may find this palatable, but the dis- 
criminating adult will be nodding before the halfway mark. 
( Universal-International ) 


4 


SCREAM OF FEAR is for the adult and adolescent mystery 
fans who will be diverted and intrigued by the complicated 
plot line in this suspenseful British thriller. Filmed on the 
Riviera, it has the added attraction of colorful villa scenes 
as a pair of genteel villains set about a campaign to drive 
a crippled young heiress insane. All the standard horror 
devices have been used in a familiar manner here, but intel. 
gence and skill in the direction, writing, and acting give this 
some interest. Ann Todd, Susan Strasberg, and Ronald 
Lewis are the principals. (Columbia) 









































Like too many recent movies, THE MARK is obsessed with 
sex and its devious bypaths. This is the story of a parolee 
who has served time for a sex crime. He is not quite certaip 
whether he is yet a stable individual, but a young woman 
places her confidence in him. In due course the situation 
comes to a climax, one which follows a hairline course be. 
tween sensationalism and an honest social issue. Stuar 
Whitman, Maria Schell, and Rod Steiger are the principals 
in this unusual and controversial film which treats of a sub. 
ject better left in the psychiatrist’s files. (20th Century-Fox) 





There is beautiful prose, penetrating characterization, and 
intense and affecting performances in the screen version of 
Tennessee Williams’ SUMMER AND SMOKE. Concerned 
with an example of Southern decadence, the playwright tells 
of a young, small-town doctor, sowing his wild oats to the 
dismay of a minister’s daughter who loves him but will not 
descend to his “animal” level. Williams manipulates them 
through a series of fascinating episodes, traces a_ spiritual 
regeneration in vivid dramatic tones. He leaves the doctor 
with a new dedication and renewed faith, while the reiected 
girl turns to a life of prostitution. In his rejection of women 
and, in a sense, the power of faith, Williams checkmates his 
own talent. As his lonely spinster goes off on her first as- 
signation with a traveling salesman, she waves a sad farewell 
to a park statue (an angel named Eternity) which had been 
her solace. This tragedy of a tired spirit is a compelling and 
impressive study, except for the despairing note on which 
it ends. Geraldine Page is superb as the lonely spinster who 
loses faith and hope, while Laurence Harvey is excellent a 
the boy next door, who is carefree, arrogant, atheistic, but 
eventually secure. Una Merkel makes a brilliant contribu 
tion as a demented, unpleasant mother, and such reliable 
players as John MclIntire, Casey Adams, Rita Moreno, 
Thomas Gomez, and Earl Holliman add memorable pot 
traits to a striking, though not completely satisfying, portrait. 
(Paramount) 


















THE PIT AND THE PENDULUM is a Hollywood elabo 
ration of the Edgar Allen Poe classic, with the emphasis 0a 
sheer horror and gore. Whether the average audience is 
going to cringe or giggle is the question, as there is ample 
excuse for either reaction. Vincent Price is the mad tenatl 
of a gloomy, yet sumptuous, sixteenth-century castle pit 
sumably haunted by the ghost of his murdered bride. The 
current cycle of wild-eyed epics has encompassed bettét 
efforts, and worse disasters, than this lavish, ghoulish, 
broomstick ride. Price is appropriately brooding and grit 
as the master of doom, while Barbara Steele, John Kerr, and 
Luana Anders do the director’s bidding in perfunctory style 
This chiller has been defrosted somewhere along the line 
(American-International ) 





THE YOUNG DOCTORS is an ambitious attempt ‘0 probe 
the inner sanctums of a hospital and the conflicts faced yy 
its personnel. In many respects this is a profound study; ® 
others it is merely a superficial blend of standard stofy- 
telling. The principal figures are a group of young doctofs 





























































devoted to their profession and proficient in their practice 
of it. What they have not learned is the humanity which 
comes only with years of experience. This quality is exempli- 
fied in the character of a veteran pathologist (Frederic 
March) who is stubborn, yet mellow, a man of substance and 
stature. His clash with a brash young assistant (Ben Gaz- 
zara), whose approach to his job is at variance with his 
superior, is the film’s highlight. There are other conflicts, 
as the drama of death and life is played out in the operating 
rooms and labs of the hospital. Fortunately, the mood is 
restrained, the acting generally expert, and a good deal 
of the script believable. The pedestrian stretches do in- 
trude, but the dramatic peaks compensate for them. In 
addition to March and Gazzara, the cast includes Ina Balin, 
Eddie Albert, Dick Clark, and Rosemary Murphy. United 
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Mn Artists) 
e- 
in Frontier drama, television notwithstanding, remains a fasci- 
ls nating movie subject, and in A THUNDER OF DRUMS a 
b familiar theme is developed quite convincingly. Set in the 
x) mountains and desert of Arizona, the screenplay eschews vio- 
lence and excess action for character study and romance. 
nd The Apaches and the cavalrymen are squared off in the 
at background, waiting their chance to clash, as the principals 
ed debate and make the problems of Army life in the 1870's 
lls seem realistic and almost contemporary. Vigorous por- 
he trayals by Richard Boone, Luana Patten, George Hamilton, 
hot Arthur O’Connell, and Charles Bronson add conviction to 
r a well-developed and absorbing sage legend. (M-G-M) 
tor § 
tel * The New Plays 
nen 
his For millions throughout the country, the annual Ice Capades 
as- is as close to “live theater” as they ever get. Let it be 
vell said that the twenty-second edition of the John H. Harris 
en figure-8 revue, ICE CAPADES OF 1962, is as spectacular 
and and lively as any predecessor. The mood ranges from 
‘ich Tchaikovsky’s Sleeping Beauty to a rollicking session with 
vho that master of all ice clowns, Freddie Trenkler. A col- 
t as lection of Disney characters, a group of Lerner and Loewe 
but selections, and a fantastic young skater named Ronnie 
bu- Robertson give the performance that blend of skill and 
able visual appeal which makes the frosted extravaganzas a con- 
-n0, tinuing delight for its devoted audience. 
por 
ait. Gilbert and Sullivan’s THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE is 





another perennial audience-pleaser, and in the latest version 
staged by Tyrone Guthrie, there is spirit and good humor. 
It is played and sung with merry zest by a cast recruited 
in Canada but familiar to United States audiences from 
their success in last year’s revival of HMS Pinafore. 
Guthrie’s staging brings out the full comic possibilities of 
the G and S operetta without permitting any of it to get 
out of hand. He evidently believes that the theater is in 
need of a frolic, though not a burlesque. He gets constant 
support in this happy theory from Eric House, Howell 
Glynne, Andrew Downie, Harry Mossfield, and Marion 
Studholme, who sing and cavort as if they enjoyed every 
minute of it. Every Gilbert and Sullivan fan will too. 






© Geraldine Page and Laurence Harvey in film 
version of Tennessee Williams’ “Summer and Smoke” 






© Barbara Steele (center) as Elizabeth in Holly- 
d by <ahee pe: ; " 
yi wood’s interpretation of “The Pit and the Pendulum 
’ 
story: e Frederic March is a veteran pathologist who clashes 


with his young associates in “The Young Doctors” 
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of the Babe 


Maris and Mantle (and afew million fans) don’t believe 


Ruth’s record should be preserved into eternity 


@ In the summer of 1961 two muscular 
young introverts set off on a ghost hunt 
that captivated the imagination of mil- 
lions. from the woods of New Bruns- 
wick to the mesas of New Mexico. 
Thirteen years after the death of a flam- 
boyant extrovert named George Herman 
Ruth and thirty-four years after he bat- 


ted sixty baseballs out of American 
League playgrounds, Mickey Mantle 


and Roger Maris toiled through the 
major league season in tandem pursuit 
of the Babe’s outsize wraith. 

Ever since 1927 it has been taken for 
granted that some day a flanneled char- 
acter with wide shoulders and a sloping 


56 


neck would come along to hit sixty-one 
home runs or more during a single sea- 
son, and now and then it appeared that 
the time was at hand. 

Yet the summers which saw Hank 
Greenberg or Jimmy Foxx or Ralph 
Kiner or a younger Mantle threaten 
Ruth’s record, those summers witnessed 
no such excitement as swept the land 
this year. In the fading weeks of Au- 
gust when attention usually is concen- 
trated on the pennant races, newspapers 
in major league cities everywhere were 
giving their biggest headlines to Maris 
and Mantle. with fortunes of the home 
team getting perfunctory coverage. 


Ruth 


— The Great Pursuit 


BY RED SMITH 


When Maris hit his forty-seventh and 
forty-eighth on the same day, a salmon 
fisherman just out of the waters of the 
Miramichi River heard about it from a 
bellhop in the Lord Beaverbrook Hotel 
in Fredericton, New Brunswick. 

When Roger got his forty-ninth, a 
senator from his native Minnesota i0- 
terrupted a debate on foreign aid to 
eulogize his sinewy constituent for the 
Congressional Record. 

When Maris made it an even fifty, 4 
toll gate attendant on the New England 
Thruway must have had an ear cocked 
beside a transistor radio. “Rog belted 
another,” he shouted to the driver of an 
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airport bus rolling through his station. 
It seemed that everybody was emo- 
tionally involved. Half the fans were 
rooting for Company M to attain the 
objective and half were buying do-it- 
yourself voodoo kits and memorizing 
incantations to put the whammy on 
these upstarts who had the audacity to 
play fast and loose with the Babe’s 
sacred Memory. 


e Indeed, this latter cult became so 
numerous and so vociferous as to stir 
the ire of a guy who should have been 
as neutral as a Swiss. The president of 
the firm which manufactures the big 
league baseballs issued a long statement 
denying widespread rumors that his 
company had stepped up the octane 
content of the ball. However, he was 
unable to confine himself to the simple 
statement that the 1961 ball contained 
no more essence of jackrabbit than the 
ball of Ruthian days. The first two pages 
of his statement were devoted to an 
indignant attack upon the notion that 
Ruth’s record, alone among all the 
standards of athletic performance, must 
be preserved into eternity. 

This did not in any way diminish the 
feeling that there would be something 
disrespectful and perhaps sinful, if not 
downright obscene, about anybody abus- 
ing pitchers more cruelly than Ruth had 
done. Just as many devout persons were 
saddened when Philomena was divested 
of sainthood, so the idolatrous feared 
that the Babe’s halo would lose its luster 
if his name were expunged from a 
single line in the record book. 

Nor was this view held only by Ruth’s 
contemporaries. It was shared by gen- 
erations too young to have watched with 
delight while the great man swung his 
mace in a whistling arc, or with awe as 
he casually tucked away a dozen hot 
dogs with mustard, relish, and pickle 
washed down by a gallon of beer. 

As early as last December when the 
American League was contemplating the 
increase in membership to ten clubs, 
there were apprehensive warnings that 
this might imperil Ruth’s home run rec- 
ord. Nobody worried that an expanded 
schedule, raised from 154 games to 162, 
might enable somebody to set a new 
mark for total fielding chances accepted 
by a first baseman but there were many 
who would have blocked geographical 
expansion, if they could, rather than 
give anyone eight more games than 
Babe Ruth had had in which to smash 
home runs. 

History tells us that in times of dire 
need, nature produces great men—a 
Washington, a Lincoln, a Churchill— 
'0 meet the challenge. So it was this 
year. Ford Frick, the baseball commis- 
sioner, sprang into the breach brandish- 


ing a ballpoint pen like a flaming sword 
and ruled that no man should be con- 
sidered to have broken Ruth’s record 
unless he hit sixty-one home runs dur- 
ing his team’s first 154 games. With a 
shuddering sigh of relief, Americans 
turned back to Page One to read about 
the Berlin crisis. 

Actually, the Yankees of 1927 played 
155 games, including one tie in which 
the individual performances counted in 
the players’ records. Ruth appeared in 
only 151 but had the opportunity to 
aim for the fences in 155, barring in- 
jury or indisposition. The Yankees had 
a tie this year, too. Neither Ruth nor 
his pursuers happened to get a home 
run in either tie, so the only games 
counted in 1927 or 1961 were those 
played to a decision. 

The doctrine that “records are made 
to be broken” is one of the most thread- 
bare clichés in the vocabulary of sports. 
Considering that virtually all the stand- 
ards of athletic excellence accepted in 
Ruth’s time have been surpassed since, 
it seems strange that such importance 
should be attached to one surviving 
mark. Still, ball players and_ baseball 
fans regard the record book with a 
reverence not often given to the Bible 
or the Koran. 

In his declining days as a player, Al 
Simmons, a great batsman with the 
Philadelphia Athletics thirty years ago, 
never ceased reproaching himself for 
the sins of his youth which cost him a 
chance to join the select company of 
men who have made 3,000 hits. As his 






career neared the end with the goal 
barely beyond his reach, he ached with 
remorse for the times he had goofed 
off as a young player, sitting out games 
or parts of games in which he could 
have laid by hits for his old age. 

Simmons was dead serious about any- 
thing pertaining to hitting and the rec- 
ords thereof. One day, unsmiling, he 
told an anecdote about Bob Johnson, 
another powerful batter with the Ath- 
letics. It seemed that Simmons and John- 
son breakfasted together one Sunday 
in Detroit before a double-header, when 
Johnson was suffering through a pro- 
longed slump. 

“Excuse me, Bob,” Al said, finishing 
in some haste. “I want to go around to 
Mass before we go out to the park.” 

“Wait'll I finish my coffee,” said John- 
son, who was part Indian but seldom 
made formal obeisance to the Great 
Spirit. “I'll go along. Hell, it can’t do 
any harm.” 

“That afternoon,’ Simmons related 
afterward, “Bob went eight for the coi- 
lar.” (Eight times at bat, no hits.) 

“You know,” Al said, and he was 
deeply in earnest, “the Lord coulda won 
that Indian over if He’d just gotten him 
three blows.” 

This attitude, shared by fans as well 
as players, explains why baseball is the 
game of professional athletes and ama- 
teur statisticians, and why an assault 
on a record as holy as Ruth’s makes 
bigger headlines than the A-bomb. 

It is a trifle childish, to be sure, but 
baseball is, after all, a children’s game. 


a NEXT MONTH & £4 


FIVE DAYS OF FREEDOM 


It is five years since Cardina 
Mindszenty of Hungary won—anc 





lost—his freedom. A flashback on 
five days the world will never forget 
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your questions answered 


BY ADRIAN LYNCH, C.P. 


Eucharistic Fast and Birth Control 


The Eucharistic fast has been mitigated by the Church 
to enable the faithful to receive Holy Communion with 
greater frequency and facility. Why cannot the Church 
also make family life easier by relaxing her prohibition 
against birth control?—Dover, DEL. 


This question is based on the assumption that 
the rules of the Eucharistic fast and the pro- 


S a oe 
> = hibition of birth control—more accurately arti- 
Z ~ ficial contraception—are both merely Church 


laws. This is very false. 

The discipline regarding the fast before the 
reception of Holy Communion is a _ positive 
law emanating from the Church, but the pro- 

hibition of artificial contraception is from the 
é/.' natural law, since it is a perversion of the 
marital act. Perversions can never be allowed, as Pope Pius 
XI categorically stated in his Encyclical on Christian Mar- 
riage: “No reason, however grave, may be put forward by 
which anything intrinsically against nature may become con- 
formable to nature and morally good. Since, therefore, the 
conjugal act is destined primarily by nature for the be- 
getting of children, those who, in exercising it, deliberately 
frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against nature 
and commit a deed which is shameful and _ intrinsically 
vicious.” 

If the natural power and purpose of marital intercourse 
were not the begetting of children, why are means employed 
to frustrate this end? Fasting before the reception of Holy 
Communion, however, can be mitigated, as Pope Pius XII 
did, and even totally relaxed as in the case of Holy Viaticum 
in the danger of death. 





Hunting 


What is the position of the Catholic Church on the matter 
of hunting? This so-called sport seems to me to serve no 
purpose except to kill and torture defenseless animals.— 
JERSEY City, N. J. 


Cruelty to animals is wrong, not because animals as such 
have any rights, strictly, but because men should always act 
according to reason, and it is contrary to reason to treat 
animals in a manner to cause them unnecessary pain. 

Hunting animals means to follow or search for game for 
the purpose of capturing or killing for food or for sport. This 
does not necessarily imply torture—a deer, for example, may 
be killed by one shot. According to the Bible, God created 
the animals for the sake of man: “Let him have dominion 
over the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the fishes 
of the sea, etc.” 

Most states have game laws which require certain condi- 
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tions before one may engage in hunting, and these must ly 
obeyed. But as to hunting in itself, there is nothing moral 
wrong about it. Since animals are for man’s sake, those thy 
are wild and the property of no one can be hunted not on] 
for food but also for sport. Only a sentimental attitude seq 


hunting undertaken with moderation as animal “torture”} 


Many wild animals are far from defenseless—a tiger, fy 
instance. Some of them are also a nuisance, as wolves an 


coyotes. In fact, sometimes the state offers bounties for the; | 


capture and extermination. 


Pope Gregory at Ten 


I have been told that Pope Gregory was made a pop 
at the age of ten. Is this a fact? I have not been able t 


find anything to prove this statement.—SCHERERVIGRS 


IND. 


Nor will you ever find any proof of it. It is sheer nonsense 
Moreover, there were only sixteen popes who took the name 
of Gregory. To which one was the story applied? 


Revelation of Sins at Judgment 


If serious mortal sins have been committed which ar 
unknown to one’s family, how can one obtain peace o} 
mind? There have been many sincere confessions for 
having committed them, but will these sins be reveale 
to all on judgment day by our Lord, even though repent 
of? Remorse and regret are so hard to remove from th 
mind, especially if these sins will ultimately be revealed 
It is not a comforting thought. 


Sincere confession of sins and reparation for them obtain 
their complete forgiveness, according to the promise of ou 
Lord: “Whose sins you shall forgive, they are forgiven’ 
(John 20:23) There is no need to reveal them to you 
family. But the question of their revelation at the Gener 
Judgment is another matter. 

It is probable that everyone will be able to know the 
merits as well as the demerits of everyone, both of the elect 
and the reprobate, otherwise the divine justice will not b 
apparent to all. St. Thomas is of the opinion that the sin 
even of the elect will be revealed at the judgment, bul 
together with their revelation will also be known the repati 
tion which they have performed for their sins. This revel 
tion will not be to the discomforture of the elect but rather 
to their greater glory because of the atonement made for 
them. 


Dislike of Non-Whites 


A Catholic friend has a great dislike toward anyone who 
isn’t blond and white-skinned. She says each nationalit 
should stay by themselves. I maintain that she is com- 
mitting a mortal sin by thinking this way, because it ' 
disobeying one of the commandments of God: Love th) 
neighbor as thyself. She disagrees, and her idea is als 
hurting her children. 


Truth compels me to state that Catholics are liable to bias 
and prejudice, as are other people. But there is less excus 
for them, since Catholics possess the true faith and enj0) 
all the means of living a perfect Christian life. Her attitude 
is not in harmony with the precept of fraternal charity 
which obliges us to love our neighbor as ourselves, no matte! 
what the color of his skin or the place of his birth. Th 
attitude toward the neighbor is an index of the quality 0 
our love of God. However, I don’t think that her attitude 
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is clearly seriously sinful. It is more likely a result of her 
emotions than her deliberate will. She should study more 
attentively the life and teaching of Christ and also meditate 
on their application in her own life. Under God's grace it is 
always possible to abandon error and enter into the way of 
truth. The hurt to her children in their relations with others 
ought to inspire her to adopt a better attitude. 


Introduction at Dinner 


1 have a question about etiquette. Suppose tha: I am at 
a dinner, mostly lay people present, but also including 
priests and the bishop. After I am introduced by the 
chairman of the program—a layman—in what order 
should I address the audience?—BEMIDJ1, MINN. 





The following order ought to be observed: “Mr. Chairman, 
Your Excellency, Right Reverend and Very Reverend 
Monsignors,—if they are present—Reverend Fathers, and 
friends.” 


Patron of Mothers 


Who is the patron saint of mothers who want children? 
I have three children and hope to have many more, if 
God wills. I] feel that I can pray better to a special saint 
that my dream may come true.—VALLEJO, CALIF. 


I do not know of any patron saint of mothers who want 
more children. It seems to me that your ambition is so 
unselfish and exceptional that God would hear your prayer 
directly, without any intermediary. There are patrons of 
barren women (St. Anthony of Padua, June 13: and St. 
Felicitas, November 23): exnectant mothers (St. Margaret, 
July 20; St. Raymund Nonnatus, August 31; and St. Gerard 
Majella, October 16), but these do not exactly fit your case. 


Legion of Decency Reviewers 


If a movie is condemned by the Legion of Decency, which 
I assume means it is a sin to see it, how can the people 
who review it see it without committing a sin?—GRAND 
RaPips, MICH. 


Someone must review a moving picture in order to classify 
it from the moral angle, which is the principal object of the 
Legion of Decency. The reviewers for the Legion are mature 
and capable persons, who have been especially appointed 
for this purpose. You are right in your assumption that it 
would be sinful to look at a movie in the “C” category. 


Partial Abstinence 


May people who are exempt from the law of fasting, being 
over fifty-nine years old, eat meat more than once a day 
on days of partial abstinence, as Ember Wednesdays and 
Saturdays? 


The Church distinguishes between fast and abstinence. The 
first regards the quantity of food (meals) and the second 
the quality of food (no meat). Though those over fifty-nine 
years of age are exempted by the Church from the obliga- 
tion of fasting—because of their attenuated physical condi- 
llon—she does not exempt them from the obligation of 
abstinence simply because of age. In itself the precept of 
abstinence continues to oblige until the end of life. Hence, 
those exempted from fasting because of age are obliged to 
observe complete abstinence on Fridays and partial ab- 
stinence on the Ember Wednesdays and Saturdays. However, 


the law of abstinence may also be dispensed for sufficient 
reasons—for example, ill health. 

Days of partial abstinence are something special to the 
United States. They stem from the workingmen’s privilege. 
which has now been extended to all the members of the 
faithful. 


Did Blessed Virgin Die? 


With reference to the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, 
would you please tell me if she really died? I don’t think 
that God would allow her sacred body to hecome corrupt, 
but Christ died without His body becoming corrupt.— 
West ACTON, Mass. 


Whether or not the Blessed Virgin really died 
is a matter of controversy among theologians 
Some hold that because she was immune from 
original sin, she was not subject to death, 
which is a penalty for that sin. But the prevail- 
ing tradition maintains that Mary really died, 
even though she did not incur the debt of death. 
When Pope Pius XII declared the doctrine 
of the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin ex 
cathedra on November 1, 1950, he did not 
settle this question but stated that Mary, “after finishing her 
mortal course, was assumed body and soul into the glory 
of heaven.” 


Annulment for Mental Illness? 


I read in a New York newspaper that the Catholic 
Church was considering granting annulments in cases 
where either partner has been confined to a mental 
hospital for several years and there were minor children 
involved. Is there any truth in this?-—FLorIDa. 


I do not know of such an article, but it seems most unlikely. 
It may have been that the article referred to objected to any 
movement by civil authority to declare a marriage dissolved 
when mental illness for several years is involved. The Cath- 
olic teaching is that a ratified and consummated marriage is 
absolutely indissoluble by any human power and for no 
cause except death. Do not the parties take each other, “to 
have and to hold, for better, for worse, in sickness and in 
health, till death do us part’? 

The necessity of confinement in a mental hospital is a 
grave misfortune, especially when minor children are in- 
volved. but it does not offer ground for an annulment. 
Implicit in the question is the erroneous opinion that an 
annulment may be granted in the case of a true and con- 
summated marriage. Marriage, however, is not a rescindable 
contract, but a permanent state lasting until death in the 
case of a ratified and consummated marriage. An annul- 
ment is a declaration that, because of some invalidating im- 
pediment, a true marriage never existed. 


Donn for Baptismal Name 


Is the name Donn a saint’s name which may be given to 
a boy? I know Sisters who are named Donna, and I would 
like the masculine form very much for a boy.—PHILa- 
DELPHIA, PA. 


Donn may be an abbreviated form of Donald or Donivald. 
He was a holy man of Scotland, who with his nine daughters 
led the life of a religious at Ogilvy in Forfarshire. Various 
memorials of the nine maidens remain to this day in Scot- 


land. His feast day is July 15. (Book of Saints). 
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BY KATHERINE BURTON 





Avo earch al 
to 
Woman 


@ My family was always addicted to what I may call the 


gentle forms of games. Parchesi was the friend of my 
childhood; it had the extra lure of being subtitled: Game 
of India, which gave it an exotic charm. The game of lotto 
that really was lotto was another, but it was played at home 
and for no prizes whatever. Croquet was the only active 
game I can remember playing with the family. It had its 
points, too. You could get rid of a lot of frustrations by 
setting an enemy ball against yours, putting your shoe down 
firmly on your own ball and sending the other one far, far 
away; it gave you a chance to let off irritations and yet re- 
main within the realm of right. The thought may not have 
been good, but the deed was licit. 

Cards came into the family picture as I grew older. We 
played hearts, an innocuous game, and solitaire, which made 
for being righteous, for it was so easy to cheat yourself. 
I had been taught not to, but I remember one who did, a 
delightful old lady, a neighbor of ours, who played three 
solemn games each evening after dinner. Her maid laid out 
the first set for her before she came majestically to the 
little table, which also held a demitasse of black coffee for 
her and a cup of cocoa for me, for I was a frequent visitor. 
I knew she cheated; it was fairly apparent. Sometimes she 
slipped cards around in a bewildering succession: sometimes 
she would put down two cards instead of the legal three, 
because she knew the ace she needed would come up if she 
did. When she performed these illegal acts, she would look 
at me with innocent blue eyes and smile winningly. I told 
my uncle about it, and he said tolerantly, “Well, she’s just 
fooling herself. What's the difference, as long as she isn’t 
cheating anyone else?” 

No theologian then any more than now, I was silent, but 
I know now that I should love to read what present-day 
Aquinases have to say about it. For it is true that she 
fooled no one, not even herself—is that a sin? 

My uncle, who was an inveterate solitaire player, was no 
cheater. He was the busy president of two banks, a member 
of the Cleveland park board, and head of the pardon board 
at the Ohio penitentiary. After dinner, he often relaxed with 
solitaire, playing the difficult thirteen form. He played till 
he won. Sometimes I wakened in the middle of the night 
a light still on in the library and knew it was my 
uncle playing till he won. 

It was he who taught me poker, and he played to win 
even though I was only twelve years old. I played to win, 
too, but did not often do so. But I learned to like that 
fascinating, harsh, shifty game. I still like it. 

Whist was the family game, and we had a special board 
for this, with a deck in each corner. I was older now, and it 
seemed a delightfully sophisticated game to me. Where I 
came a cropper was later, when I essayed bridge, having been 
told it was like whist. It was, but with a difference which 
I learned about soon. I played it first at college and with 


tO see 
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experts, and perhaps I was forever conditioned by the hur 
and indignant looks I got when I put down the wrong card 
I had applied my whist experience, and it definitely did 
not help me, so I stopped playing bridge. No one wa 
interested in whist, so I went back to solitaire. 

Incredulous people (“Of course you can play. You jus 
think you can’t.”) draw me into a game now and then. The 
result is the same. My partner smiles at me, not knowing 
poor soul, what she has drawn. The other three give ; 
calculating look at their cards and at each other, including 
me. I just look mysterious. Three people put down card 
and it is clear they have played just as they should. Then 
comes my turn. No doubt Hoyle and the other expert 
would blush if they saw what I put down, but maybe Freud 
would understand better, for it seems exactly the right one— 
until I see my partner’s face and know that once more | 
have played a card I should not have played and have lef 
unplayed the one I should have put down. 

People who still try to teach me the game evidently take 
it for granted that because I got through college, have taught 
school, write books, and can get up in front of an audience 
and say words that make sense, I must surely understand 
bridge. But for me, all formulae fail. 

Of course I do sometimes attend bridge parties held a 
church affairs. I shall never forget the wonderful day when 
I realized that not only did I not have to play but there 
were always at least three in the same state. We find each 
other, sit at a table, and talk. No one gives us pitying 
glances or has to look pained: they are too busy at their 
own tables putting down the right card. Once a bewildered 
committee member, after the playing was over, came 0 
ask which of us won the table prize. No one had 0 
course, so we cut for it and I won. It was two fine decks 
of cards and a little manual on bridge included. I have 
been using the cards ever since—for solitaire. 

What really gets me is the variety of people, from egz 
heads down, who do understand the game. And they look 
so happy at their tables, studying intently, then putting 
down a card with such assurance. Maybe if my first teachers 
had been kinder, I would have learned that the game is reall) 
like whist, only more so. But it is too late now. 

An old friend taught me chess some years ago. I am Ii! 
from adept at that complicated game, but I find I enjoy ! 
even though I usually lose. It took me a while to realiz 
one reason why I like it: you can take a long time to mak 
a move, with no accusing eyes on you. You can work outé 
dozen moves, and your partner just sits quietly waiting. I 
is a lovely, lovely game, with no sense of compulsion on you 
When I essayed bridge, I always had the feeling that a to 
sergeant was standing behind me ready to drop me in rank. 
if | made a mistake. And my character is such that I make 
the mistake. Maybe if I were allowed time, I too could leat 
bridge. Maybe... 
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OOK REVIEWS 


“Science by its predominance is still 


dehumanizing our schools” 


THE POOR OLD LIBERAL ARTS 


By Robert I. Gannon, S.J. 207 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $4.00 


In The Poor Old Lib- 
eral Arts, Father Gan- 
non, well-known lec- 
turer and former pres- 
ident of Fordham 
University, recounts 
his fifty years of in- 
volvement with educa- 
tion in America. His 
account is significant 
in content and nostalgic in mood but 
nowhere so stirring as to prompt pas- 
sion in readers to rescue the liberal arts 
from their state of disuse into which a 
vulgar pragmatism has let them fall. 
Among recent books in this field, Jean 
Leclercq’s The Love of Learning and 
the Desire for God, though written in 
different form and focus, has been far 
more forceful. 

In a witty and artful Foreword, 
Father Gannon explains to readers his 
privilege: “Towards evening . . . to re- 
lax and think out loud without too 
much intellectual discipline.” The auto- 
biographical form of his musings is to 
be only “an old evergreen on which to 
hang some tinsel and one or two angels.” 
The decorations are, presumably, the 
glories of Jesuit education in America; 
the angels, those friends who providenti- 
ally prospered its cause. We learn much 
about them, but, paradoxically, we feel 
We might have learned more had the 
writer decided to be himself in print. 
As it is, the book has some awkward- 
ness apparent in such coy devices as 
the author describing himself as ‘“‘a cer- 
tain Georgetown freshman” and as “the 
much-relieved young cleric.” 

Father Gannon tells us he began his 
academic life “in a world that no longer 
exists.” At the outset, he picks up the 
challenge of those who question the 
Place of the liberal arts in a world 
dominated by trade and science. Re- 
ecting naturalism as “an effort to de- 
grade man to the level of mocking- 
birds,” he charges that “it gives 
man a picture of nature which man dis- 
Covers to be false as soon as he tries 
lo live by it. Those who cling to it 


Father Gannon 


never find harmony, order, or in- 

ner peace. For either they come to 
regard themselves as a part of nature, 
one phenomenon in the midst of a mil- 
lion others, ‘a thing of ghastly irrele- 
vance,’ or realizing that they are not one 
with nature, they can have no principle 
of order since they have given up God.” 
Father Gannon maintains that edu- 
cators have been immunized from the 
effects of logic during the past fifty 
years by the relentless and growingly 
exclusive emphasis on the physical and 
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Reported for the October issue by 
leading Catholic book stores across 
the nation 


1. NOW! By Father M. 
O.C.S.0. $4.25. Bruce 


2. TO LIVE IS CHRIST. By Robert W. 


Gleason, S. J. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


Raymond, 


3. THE EDGE OF SADNESS. By Edwin 
O'Connor. $5.00. Atlantic-Little, 
Brown 


4. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Msgr. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 

5. THE DIVINE MILIEU. By Pierre Teil- 
hard de Chardin. $3.00. Harper 


6. MARY WAS HER LIFE. By Sister M. 
Pierre. $3.95. Benziger 


7. FREEDOM, GRACE, AND DESTINY. 
By Romano Guardini. $4.00. Pan- 
theon 


8. WE HOLD THESE TRUTHS. By John 
Courtney Murray, S.J. $5.00. 
Sheed & Ward 


9. DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS. By Dr. Thomas A. Dooley 
$5.00. Farrar, Straus & Cudahy 


10. MONSIEUR VINCENT. By 
Rops. $3.95. Hawthorn 


Daniel- 


mechanical aspects of nature, invoking 
relativism, scorn for tradition, methodic- 
ism, skepticism, and scientism. “It is 
more true than ever,” he says, “that 
science is now the main instrument of 
our national education; that by its 
predominance it is still dehumanizing 
our schools; that it is more than ever 
crowding out our liberal arts, and that 
all the grand plans for reforming the 
curriculum and strengthening human- 
ism, which roused such hopes in the 
forties, have been powerless to counter- 
act its influence.”’ Sadly he opines that 
even in Jesuit colleges the Ratio Stu- 
diorum has been affected by the demand 
for technological training and voca- 
tional skills. 

Father Gannon began his higher ed- 
ucation in 1909 at Georgetown, where 
a curriculum based, with some modifica- 
tion, on the Ratio was followed. Stu- 
dents had substantial courses in poetry 
and rhetoric (studied in Latin, Greek, 


and English); in theology, history, 
mathematics, philosophy, inorganic 


chemistry, mechanics, physics, and “a 
soupgon of geology and astronomy,” 
with some electives. 

During his college years, he traveled 
in Europe and so saw something of that 
old order so soon to be swept away. 
Upon graduation, he entered the novi- 
tiate of the Society of Jesus and subse- 
quently went abroad to live and study 
at Cambridge, “not a brain factory but 
a way of life.” Summers, Father Gan- 
non visited the Continent, attended the 
Sorbonne, and came to realize that, 
though already declining in America, 
the liberal arts tradition still prevailed in 
England. Having earned his degree a 
Cambridge, he returned to America to 
become dean of St. Peter’s College in 
New Jersey and later president of Ford- 
ham University. 

While describing his own experience, 
Father Gannon charts much of the his- 
tory of education in twentieth-century 
America—Charles Eliot, Dewey, Hutch- 
ins, Adler, Stringfellow Barr, and many 
others. His story vitalizes the history 
of the Jesuits in American education. 

Father Gannon’s writing reflects love 
for his brothers but no tendency toward 
a sentimental academic egalitarianism. 
He scores the public’s tendency to re- 
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THE JEWS 
AND THE GOSPEL 


A Re-examination of the New Testament 
by Gregory Baum, O.S.A. 


Father Baum, outhor of That They May 
Be One, examines the four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistles of 
St. Paul, and explains the doctrine of 
the New Testament on Israel’s relation 


to the Church of Christ. $4.50 


KINGDOM COME 
The Plain Man’s Guide to the 
Catholic Faith 


by Rev. Ernest Simmons 


Here is a book for everyone: for people 
who are just simply curious about what 
Catholics believe, prospective converts, 
and Catholics who would like a refresher 
course in the faith they live by. 

paper $1.95 


MODERN LITERATURE 
AND CHRISTIAN FAITH 


by Martin Turnell 


A well-known literary critic looks at to- 
day’s literature, contrasting modern and 
medieval poetry, discussing how con- 
temporary writing came to be what it is 
and, most interestingly of all, probing 
the problem of belief in the novels of 
Claudel, Mauriac, and Greene. 


LOVE AND CONTROL 


A Contemporary Problem 
by Leon-Joseph Suenens 
Translated by George J. Robinson 


“This is no sterile, technical dealing with 
‘the facts of life,’ but a clear, direct, 
and forthright exposition of the Church’s 
teaching on love and marriage, sexual 
morality, and Christian self-mastery in 
the service of true love. . .. An outstand- 


ing book.”—The Catholic Herald. $3.25 









Wherever 
good books are sold 


HE NEWMAN PRESS 





| sets his story in the 


$2.50 | 


gard advanced study “as a kind of tribal 
initiation with no intellectual impli- 
cations” and warns against the thinning 
of a higher education under the pretence 
of “equal opportunity.” 

It is peculiarly the privilege of age 
to testify with authority to truth. 
Father Gannon, himself a kind of wit- 
ness tree, hopes finally for what an 
ancient abbot once called reviridicentia 
litterarum—the growing green again of 
letters. Everywhere his book affords 
glimpses of a culture that provided a 
gifted person with rich soil in which 
to strike deep roots, “flourish like the 
palm tree—grow like the cedar of 
Lebanon.” 


WILLIAM A. MCBRIEN, PH. D. 





THE BLACK, THE GRAY, 
AND THE GOLD 


By Norman R. Ford. 
Doubleday. 


450 pages. 
$4.95 


“When you get out of 
here you're a good 
Army officer but not 
much of anything 
else."—Major George 
Landseer, U.S.A., on 
West Point. 


Norman R. Ford 





Norman Ford 


fairly contemporary 
West Point Honor System investigations, 
which terminate with dismissal of many 
cadets for academic cheating. 

The investigating committee is headed 
by a posturing neurotic, Colonel Luther 
Philipbar and includes his hated enemy 
of student days, Major George Land- 
seer. “Spice” is added, presumably, by 
the fact that Colonel Philipbar’s wife 
was once the sporadic paramour of 
Major Landseer, and their resulting off- 
spring—now bearing the Philipbar name 
is one of the cadets under investigation. 

The result is like a large fuse for a 
small firecracker. 

The villain (Colonel Philipbar) is a 
brutal fellow with the morals of an alley 
cat: the heroine (Mrs. Philipbar) is an 
imperious beauty with the morals of an 
alley cat; the hero (Major Landseeer) is 
a frank, idealistic officer with the morals 
of an alley cat. 

In the novel’s slice of life, one may 
grant the possibility that certain char- 
acters may deplorably but factually suc- 
cumb to temptations of the flesh. In 
Norman Ford’s world, however, every- 
one succumbs as a matter of course. 

This deadly amorality doesn’t overly 
disturb hero Landseer nor prevent him 





WESTMINSTER | from zealously frothing about injustice 
MARYLAND | while trying to seduce the wife of his | 
| superior officer. 












FALL BOOKS 


THE LAYMAN 


AND HIS 
CONSCIENCE 


by Ronald Knox 


This, Msgr. Knox’s second published re- 
treat for lay people, was written very 
near the end of his life. It is not, he says, 
such a thorough spring-cleaning of our 
souls as a retreat should be; just “a flick 
around with a duster.” Readers may find 
themselves wondering why he didn't 
mention that he was going to do his 
dusting with a two-edged sword. $3.50 


OFFBEAT 
SPIRITUALITY 


by Pamela Carswell 


A shrewd and humorous book, written 
for the “ordinary” Catholic, who is not 
yearning for martyrdom, but just won- 
dering whether he is going to manage to 
save his soul, and who could use a little 


practical help on this project. $3.95 


THE SACRAMENTS 


by Cecily Hastings 


Why sacramental worship suits us 8 
well, what each sacrament does for us 
with a wonderful last section on the Mass 
and the Blessed Eucharist. An appendix 
gives passages on the sacraments from 
the Gospels and Church fathers. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


SHEED & WARD 
64 University Place, New York 3 
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If, for obvious unsavory reasons, this 
book sells well, it will further stultify 
popular literary taste, already demeaned 
by a succession of erotic mediocrities. 
Emphatically not recommended for any 
reader. 

REV. ROBERT J. MAHONEY. 


WOMAN TO WOMAN 


By Katherine Burton. 
Kenedy. 


217 pages. 
$3.95 


Katherine Burton, a 
convert of some thirty 
years, is best known 
for her biographies of 
American Catholics, 
Rose Hawthorne, Eliz- 
abeth Seton, Katherine 
Drexel, Isaac Hecker. 
Her husband was edi- 7 
tor-in-chief of Cosmo- Mfrs. Burton 
politan, and she herself was associate 
editor of McCall’s and Redbook. Since 
1933, she has contributed a monthly 
column to THE SIGN. Woman to Woman, 
a compilation of the best of these col- 
umns, shows the range of interest and 
the spiritual quality of this brilliant, 
American, Catholic woman. Among 
her light, unpretentious comments are 
“Thoughts about People’—Walter Lipp- 
mann, Dorothy Thompson, Mary Mer- 
tick, foundress of the Christ Child 
Society, Bishop Ford of Maryknoll; ob- 
servations on child care—*‘Intolerance 
and Children,” “Progressive Education,” 
“Father’s Role in the Family”—all en- 
lightened by her own experience as the 
mother of three children. There are 
penetrating comments on the role of 
women; on the priesthood—*Defense of 
the Clergy,” “The Lay Viewpoint,” 
“What is Catholic Action”; on books and 
art; on politics and theology. Readers 
of THE SIGN who have followed Kath- 
erine Burton through the years will be 
happy to re-experience these selections. 
For the rest, Woman to Woman will 
serve as an introduction to a_ witty, 
literate, very sincere, and very feminine 
person, 

GENEVIEVE M. CASEY. 


IT’S THE IRISH 


By Bob Considine. 274 pages. 
Doubleday. $4.95 
A lightly written, 


popular recounting of 
some of the achieve- 
ments of men of Irish 
birth or race in the 
building of America, 
with a slight look at tip 
Ireland herself, in the ‘ < 
past and present. This sas 

is the es in a series a ae 
of books planned by Doubleday on 


racial strains in the United States: Your 
Ancestor Series. 


sits She. ba 











In this book, Mr. Considine is the 
writing commentator in his breezy, per- 
sonalized, columnar manner. He credits 
the research to “two resourceful young 
working journalists, James P. Aldrich 
and James Harper.” It is apparent that 
they have used only readily available 


sources. The book, therefore, has not 
the standing of George Potter’s The 
Golden Door or Carl Wittke’s The Irish 
in America. On the other hand, because 
both of these men freely have been con- 
sulted, it holds more authority and 
breadth than Wibberly’s Coming of the 
Green. 

It is an impressive story of too 
long a “hidden phase of American his- 
tory,” especially of the earliest days of 
the nation. The greatest of American- 
Irish historiographers, Michael J. 
O’Brien, worked alone for too many 
years to uncover it. Mr. Considine’s 
popular retelling of the pre-eminent part 
the Irish really played in the building of 
the America will serve as a “spreading 
of the news.” It is easy reading in the 
Considine anecdotal vein. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE COMING TESTS 
WITH RUSSIA 


By Walter Lippmann. 
Little, Brown. 


37 pages. 
$2.50 


This short series of 
three essay reports 
stems from Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s published in- 
terviews with Premier 
Khrushchev during the 





famous columnist’s 
visit to Russia in the 
spring of this year. Walter 
The columns cover Lippmann 


disarmament, Berlin, and the general 
state of the current international 
struggle. As usual, Lippmann reports 
with incisiveness and depth out of a life- 
time of dealing with world problems. 
It is remarkable to note in retrospect 
how many of the things Khrushchev 
spoke of or around have come to pass: 
the failure of the exiles’ invasion of 
Cuba; the absolutely adamant Soviet 
stand on bringing chaos to world or- 
ganizations through the “Troika” prin- 
ciple whereby Communist, Neutral, and 
Western each has veto power to suspend 
international acts on a wide variety of 
fronts; disarmament (no Western nation 
will be allowed to “spy on the USSR 
under the name of inspection”): and, of 
course, Berlin. 

The book’s weight is concentrated on 
Germany, especially Berlin, which is a 
subject Khrushchev has brought to a 
boiling point. All that Lippmann re- 
ports regarding Soviet determination to 
restrict Germany to a_ subordinate 
European role and never to permit the 
loss of East Germany to Russian con- 


We shall be pleased to fill your book order 





trol is indeed true and central to the 
current European situation. What con- 
tinues to disturb this reviewer, as it did 
in his earlier book The Communist 
World and Ours, is Mr. Lippmann’s pre- 
occupation with power politics. While 
giving lip service to the Soviet drive for 
world domination based on the tenets 
of Communist Marxism, he still seems 
to feel that well-adjusted power politics 
in balance can save us from the cata- 
clysm. He concedes the power and 
attraction of Soviet dynamism in the 
underdeveloped world, but strangely he 
apparently does not feel the fanaticism 
of its philosophic appeal. This is indeed 
regrettable, because, as Lippmann him- 
self so sagely concedes, “the only -real 
alternative to Communism is a liberal 
and progressive society.” Yet such a 
society can only come from a philos- 
ophy of life, as fervent, proper, and 
dedicated as Communism is fanatic, 
evil, and dehumanized. And this is the 
precise point that seems constantly to 
evade Mr. Lippmann. 

ROBERT F. DELANEY. 


ON THERMONUCLEAR WAR 


By Herman Kahn. 
Princeton. 


668 pages. 
$10.00 


This is a tough book 
anyway the reader 
wishes to interpret it. 
You are not through 
the preface before 
physicist-author Kahn 
informs you that “un- 
less we have . . . sober 
thought . . . of the 
strategic problem than 
seems to be typical of most discussion 
today, we are not going to reach the 
year 2000 . . . without a cataclysm of 
some sort.” 

The book, which is not for bedtime 
or casual weekend reading, will tax and 
worry every reader, treating, as it does, 
the military aspects of that central po- 
litical and physical problem—survival 
in the nuclear age. Mr. Kahn plays hard 
and dramatically on what he terms 
thermonuclear “central wars” and leaves 
the so-called concept of limited war to 
the peripheral edges of his discussion, a 
practical if regrettable measure, given 
the book’s size. The book, remarkably 
enough, réads very easily. There is a 
minimum of jargon, and the reader finds 
himself absorbed in the discussion of his 
own survival as if he were but a number. 
The fact is, as the author talks of killing 
humanity to save ourselves, “overkill- 
ing” to survive, one wonders in morbid 
fascination what collapse of morality 
and common sense has led to this im- 
passe of defense and peace in the name 
of deterrence and mutual annihilation. 
The book is compelling, but ghastly, as 
we examine how a nation can survive 





Herman Kahn 
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nuclear war and rebuild its economie 
machine. It is not possible in this space 
to discuss the many weighty topics of 
offense, defense. deterrence. mathemati. 
cal survival, and military philosophy 
crammed into this book. This reviewer. 
mindful of Berlin, put the book down 
shaken not so much by the cold logic of 
death that so occupies its pages. but by 
the cold logic of events which have re. 
duced humans to mathematical digits op 


| a chart. To a defense planner, this may 
| be necessary and vital. But what has 


happened to man in God's world t 
reduce us to this equation? 

















ROBERT F. DELANEY 


THE GRAND TACTICIAN 


Lazar Pistrak. 296 pages. | 


Praeger. $6.0/ 


Both Premier Khrushchev and Pre. 
dent Kennedy have warned us that the 
decade of the sixties will be decisive ip 
the struggle for the world. Both men 
represent vastly different systems of 
government and philosophies of life 
one a totalitarian atheist. the other ; 
liberal Catholic. Since the contrast js 
so sharp, this reviewer first prepared 
for Khrushchev’s biography by reading 
MacGregor Burns’ biography. Joli 
Kennedy: A Political Profile. It was: 
useful and even startling experience, to 
be recommended. Lazar Pistrak, f 
whose scholarship I have great respect 
as a result of having worked with him 
has done a remarkable piece of bio- 
graphic detective work on an ugly b 
important subject. Pistrak’s book is the 
only recent, full-scale, documented 
study of Khrushchev in English in the 


West. It is spotty. as the author ob- 


serves, for private Communist lives are 


' considered secret. None the less, Pi- 


trak has done a remarkable job 
producing a coherent picture of t 
ruler of today’s Soviet Empire. From 


this story, so laboriously pieced to 
gether, we see a picture of a man who 


might in origin be Polish or Ukrainian 
whose beginnings as a shepherd wer 


humble, whose talents -are peasant stub 


bornness, shrewdness, and an uncant) 
political instinct to survive. He 1s 


own, and certainly he is no idealist. Hi 
lution, in the civil war that followed 


nor did he perform especially well 1 
World War II, although his alleged rok 





has been greatly expanded in recet 
years. He did shine, however. in th 
purges of the thirties and in the brut 
collectivization of Russian agriculture 


He slavishly followed Stalin and just ® 


i ; . . a 
abjectly admitted his cowardice as 

pulled the dead Stalin from his pedesté 
In his carefully considered conclusion 


Pistrak assesses the man who may of 
day hurl the world into war. “Khrust 
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hero, no fighter for any cause but his 


communism was not tested in the reve 
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chev,” he concludes, “is the best man 
the Kremlin has at its disposal: a man 
from the people (following) a 
policy of adaptation, (using as weapons) 
organized hypocrisy, planned deception, 
and concealed infiltration.” 

ROBERT F. DELANEY. 


KHRUSHCHEV—A POLITICAL 
PORTRAIT 


By Konrad Kellen, 
Praeger. 


270 pages. 
$5.00 


Among recent books on the Soviet dic- 
tator, this volume particularly com- 
mends itself because of its historical 
value. Going through the life of Khrush- 
chev from youthful Communist Party 
membership to dictator, it brings for- 
ward very clearly the nature of the 
school in which this man was trained. 
He shared the common knowledge of 
those who learned from Lenin that what 
was really being established in Soviet 
Russia was “the dictatorship of the 
Communist Party over the nation.” 
Thence there was set up the “dictator- 
ship of the Central Committee over the 
Party, and the dictatorship of the leader 
over the Central Committee.” This les- 
son was never lost on Khrushchev dur- 
ing his checkered and crafty career. 
We see these thoughts and “princi- 
ples” at work in the episodes around 
Stalin and the Great Purge. When the 
purge took place, it was Khrushchev 
who took the lead in speaking at the 
huge meeting in Red Square, called to 
uphold the bloody hand of Stalin. This 
was in January, 1937, and it was then 


that Khrushchev denounced Stalin’s vic- 
tims as “the most despicable lackeys of 
Fascism—the worst enemy of the work- 
ing class.” He hurled vile epithets at 
them, calling them degenerates, mur- 
derers, and agents of the “incendiaries 
of a new war.” 

He went on to say: “These men lifted 
their villainous hand against Comrade 
Stalin. By lifting it against Comrade 
Stalin, they lifted it against all of us... 
they lifted it against the teachings of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin.” 

Twenty years later, at the Twentieth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, in February, 1956, he 
piped a different tune. Then, when it 
served his purpose to advocate “collec- 
tive leadership,” which soon turned 
again into dictatorship, by devaluating 
Stalin, he did not hesitate to turn mo- 
mentarily on his dead master. 

This episode makes it easy for us to 
understand the treachery and savagery 
exhibited by Khrushchev against the 
Hungarian people. It makes plain why 
he resorts to those broken promises 
which have gulled the credulous West. 

When it comes to the author’s own 
judgments, the book bogs down. The 
writing becomes vague and of little 
consequence. As an instance, Mr. Kel- 
len expresses uncertainty as to whether 
Khrushchev is a materialist, because he 
confesses he does not know what ma- 
terialism is. It is, of course, from the 
world outlook of dialectical materialism 
that there flows the amorality which the 
author depicts as Khrushchev’s political 
life. 

LOUIS F. BUDENZ. 
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SIGN magazine, discusses: 


e Children and education 
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and many other subjects 
of interest to every Cath- 
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LIMITED EDITION CHRISTMAS CARDS 


SEARCHING for a truly distinctive Christmas Card? The bright, young talent 
of the Nassau Artist Group presents their collection of limited edition, 
beautifully designed Christmas Cards. The finest reproduction techniques 
plus high quality, heavy stock capture the freshness of these original water 
colors, temperas and line drawings. The messages are appropriately worded 
for the religious season. By ordering directly from us you are offered large 
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RACE AND SCIENCE 


Edited by UNESCO. 
Columbia Univ. 


506 Page 
$50 


The average person who feels reasonab| 
confident concerning “the facts in th 
case” will find a number of surprises j 
Race and Science. Originally prepare 
in pamphlet form by the United Natio 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 0; 
ganization, these expert studies of th 
biological, psychological, cultural, ap 
historical aspects of race provide a fun 


of facts—some little known—for th" 
| honest inquirer. i 
Typical questions discussed: What \| 


race? Is there a “pure” race? Is cros. 


breeding detrimental? What is the blo 
myth? Is there a hierarchy of val 
among the races? 

A few soft spots in this surprising 
readable, generally competent sympos: 
um call for some caution. For exampk 
the solutions for combating prejudic: 
seem to be rather superficial, especial 
in the area of fundamental motivation 


While absence of philosophical refle. 


tion might be expected in a strict 


scientific work, several of the author 
venture into the speculative with rather 
more enthusiasm than prudence. Th 
“Race ani 


section by Michel Leiris, 


Culture,” for instance, periodical 


seems to become little more than a con 
expressing th 


venient vehicle for 
author’s all-pervading extreme evol 
tionism. 


Elsewhere, materialism saps sugges 


tions, and one contributor actually in 
plies that belief in absolute truth or i 
expression is reprehensible intolerance 
There are, however, high spots 
well as low, with Claude Levi-Straus 
providing a peak in his “Race and Hi 
tory,” a sound study that is unusual 
challenging in the best sense. 
UNESCO has given us an 
volume which is must reading, 
for today’s conscientious 


importat 
especi: 


Christian 


whose duty it is to be well informe 


about this pivotal problem of race. 
REV. ROBERT MAHONE! 


THE SOCIAL BASIS OF 
AMERICAN COMMUNISM 


By Nathan Glazer. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


244 page 
$5.5 


Often these questions have been asked 


“Whence come the Communists? Whi! 
appeal is there that makes them }0! 


the Party?” 


We have here an attempt to answe 
these questions. In large part, the stud 
has succeeded in providing the fats 
which are helpful to us. We learn thi! 
a great majority of the members of t 
Communist Party have been middle 


class and Jewish. Immediately 


author correctly proceeds to advise 4 
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that this is different from saying that 
any large proportion of American Jews 
were Communists. Whereas the Party 
membership never went above 50,000 
(his figures), there were in the thirties 
and forties 4,500,000 American Jews. 

In contrast, however, despite heroic 
efforts to win the Negro people and the 
workers to the Communist standard, the 
Party made little headway in either of 
these groups. This would seem to con- 
tradict the misery theory, as the author 
points out—the theory that it is misery 
that creates Communists. At the same 
time, as though again to rebut this idea, 
it was in the Great Depression that the 
Communist Party got its first growth 
here. 

The explanation is found in the 
author’s own investigation of why some 
trade unionists remained in the Party 
while others broke with it. He ascribes 
the former stand as due to “the degree 
to which he had become a Communist, 
that is, his ideological commitment.” In 
the same vein, he ascribes the allegiance 
of so many Jews to the Party to the fact 
that it was “based on a faith in which 
all were equal.” 

It is regrettable that Mr. Glazer did 
not develop more fully what this 
“ideology” and “faith” actually com- 
prised—the world view called dialectical 
materialism, which promises to 





lead 


mankind eventually to the earthly para- 
dise of the Communist society. Men join 
the Party for various reasons, but those 
who remain do so because of one ce- 
menting agency—their common Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy. 

The author also mistakenly uses the 
word “failure” in regard to the Com- 
munist Party here because of its com- 
paratively small membership. In doing 
so, he fails to note that it is only one 
section of eighty-seven such sections in 
an international conspiracy and that it 
has made many influential, domestic, 
non-Communist friends, allies, and pro- 
tectors by infiltration. 

LOUIS F. BUDENZ. 


BUY NOW, PAY LATER 


By Hillel Black. 
Morrow. 


240 pages. 
$3.95 


Perhaps we should stop worrying about 
the population explosion and devote 
some thought to the fantastic credit 
explosion. You know it’s un-American 
to pay cash, don’t you? (Except, of 
course, at the race track, where the 
slogan might be “Pay now; cry later.’’) 
Hillel Black, newspaperman, here pre- 
sents a masterly exploration of the 
wacky wonderland of easy credit. It is 
his thesis “that the American consumer 
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@ an unforgettable 
spiritual 
autobiography... 


AGAINST 
THE GOAD 


By James H. Mullen 


The spiritual journey of this 
man is sure to deepen the 
faith of the Catholic reader and 
aid immeasurably those still 
searching for the one true 
Church. From childhood preju- 
dices through “enlightened 
doubts” to final acceptance of 
the Faith it is all here — a stir- 
ring modern-day spiritual auto- 
biography lived to the full and 
recorded with complete honesty. 

$3.95 


@ a critical look at today’s 
Church art... 


CHRISTIANITY 
IN MODERN ART 


By Frank and Dorothy Getlein 
Outspoken and objective survey 
of modern Christian art, its 
status today, and its future. The 
authors cover the whole field 
of artistic expression from 
painting to architecture in a 
thought provoking, critically 
sound manner. $5.00 


now...a paperback 
edition of this objective 
survey of our 


SEPARATED 
BRETHREN 


By William J. Whalen 


“A valuable addition to the 
much needed literature in an 
important field.”” — America 

“A witty, informative book.” — 
The Sign. $1.95 


pocket edition of the 
people’s favorite... 


MY OTHER SELF 


By Clarence J. Enzler 
Now in a pocket edition, this 
classic work of spiritual reading 
and meditation has found wide 
acceptance among thoughtful lay 
men and women. 


Pocket edition, $2.50 
Regular edition, $3.50 


At your booskstore. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
210 Bruce Building, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
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The Daughters of St. Paul—papal congrega- 
most modern means of 
motion 


tion—uses_ the mass 


media (radio, and 


television) to spread the Catholic Faith 


press, pictures, 


Now available in the Papal Teaching Series 
compiled by Benedictine Monks of 
are these volumes: 


THE LITURGY 


Solesmes 


670 pages Cloth $5 Paperback $4 
OUR LADY 

600 pages Cloth $5 Paperback $4 
EDUCATION 

672 pages Cloth $5 Paperback $4 
THE LAY APOSTOLATE 

736 pages Cloth $5 Paperback $4 
THE HUMAN BODY 

448 pages Cloth $4 Paperback $3 


THE WOMAN IN THE MODERN WORLD 

400 pages Cloth $4 Paperback $3 
Now 
the Church for the first time in pamphlet series. 
Ready at present are: 


ON THE LORD'S PRAYER 


available: the Writings of the Fathers of 





By St. Augustine 32 pages 50c | 
ON THE BEATITUDES 
By St. Augustine 24 pages 50c 


PARENTS AND THE TEEN-AGER 


By His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing 
This challenge is to parents as a 
solution for the problem of juvenile delinquency 
ind the formation of citizens for heaven. 

40 pages 25¢ 
SHOW US BY YOUR LIVES THAT CHRIST LIVES 
By His Eminence Richard Cardinal Cushing 
This appeal is directed to everyone interested in 
an individual crusade in making this a better 
world. 24 pages 25¢ 
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who buys on credit is often abused and 
deceived and in some instances outrage- 
ously swindled.” But the appalling part 
is that the sale of merchandise has be- 


come subordinated to the sale of 
credit. 

Mr. Black estimates that there are 
about one hundred million Americans 


involved in “family financial brinkman- 
ship” resulting from the current credit 
spree. While recognizing the necessity 
and merits of buying on credit, Mr. 
Black is concerned with the fact that 
“too many people are being sold more 
debt than they can afford at exorbitant 
prices of which they are not aware.” 

The debt merchants blamed include 
banks and department stores as well as 
finance companies and loan sharks. 
Among other things, Mr. Black recom- 
mends passage of a federal consumer 


credit labeling bill and legislation to 
prohibit automobile makers from fi- 


nancing cars. He particularly advocates 
the encouragement and growth of 
credit unions. So before you make that 
next purchase on easy credit, be sure 
to read this informative and enlighten- 


ing book. Consumers of America, unite! 
You have nothing to lose but your 


debtor’s chains. 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 


THE CITY IN HISTORY 


By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt, Brace. 


657 pages. 
$11.50 


This study of the city, 
from its origin in the 
Near East until its 
modern form in the 
great commercial cen- 
ters of the world, gives 
to the city that signifi- 
cant place it deserves 
in the study of the in- 
stitutional context of 
human life. The spiritual advance of 
modern sociological studies can be seen 
in the author’s awareness that the city 
must be studied, not only as a physical 
and economic reality, but also in its 
spiritual influence on the people and in 
its mystical significance. 

With this attitude, ancient and medi- 
eval cities become once more intelligible 
to the modern scholar. Even in its physi- 
cal structure and functioning, the medi- 
eval city shows up as an achievement 
greater than is generally realized. Often 
our modern cities represent a stage of 
decadence that is understood with new 
clarity when seen in relation to cities 
of an earlier period. 

This is really the crucial point of 
the book. It is not merely a study of 
the past. It is also an analysis of the 
present. Civilizations survive or perish 
in the city. The challenge of the present 
is whether or not we can establish 
cities that will provide man with a 


Lewis Mumford 


Select your books from our reviews 





physical and spiritual context of life 
in which he can grow and develop 
properly as a human being. 

The author puts the challenge quite 
directly: “Today the physical dimep. 
sions and the human scope of the 
city have changed: and most of the 
city’s internal functions and structure 
must be recast to promote effectivel 
the larger purposes that shall be served 
the unification of man’s inner and outer § 
life, and the progressive unification of | 
mankind itself.” 





THOMAS BERRY, Cp 


CHRIST AND US 





By Jean Danielou, S.J. 
Sheed & Ward. 


236 pages 
$3.95 


In its French version, 
this book is called 
Approaches to Christ. 
As a description of 
contents, it is much 
more exact than the 
English title. Father 
Danielou has in mind 
a treatment of Christ 
which will “pass suc- 








Jean Danielou 
cessfully from exegesis to dogmatic the- 


ology, from biblical theology to spiritu- 
ality” with the deliberate intent of 
disconcerting the reader. He aims “at 
breaking down the compartments which, 
under the legitimate pretext of separat- 
ing one method from another, eventually 
divide up the very subject with which 
they are concerned.” 

We first meet Christ within these 
pages as He appears to the historian 
He is the person of whom the Gospels 
speak. It is the humanity of Christ 
which is certified here, but even as we 
approach this humanity, we are aware 
that such a vision is a truncated one 
For the humanity in question belongs 
to a Divine Person. It is this union of 
the divine and human which is cop 
sidered in the second chapter. Danielou 
then proceeds to place the fact of Christ 
within a larger context. He begins b 
picturing Him as part of the continuity 
of human-divine relations begun in the 
Old Testament. Christ appears as ful- 
filling the prophecies and realizing the 
types. Christ thus emerges as the central 
fact of sacred history. He is “a fact’ 
which must not, however, be allowed 
to be reduced to a purely rational ex 
planation. To meet this possibility. 
Danielou examines the rationalist pos- 
tion, and then defines reason’s true role 

We then return with the author t 
the same events of the life of Chris 
which the historian examined, but ro’ 
as theologians, probing them for theif 
deepest significance. We concern ou 
selves with God working our salvation 
through the humanity of Christ in 4 
series of actions which we call “the 
mysteries.” This brings us finally © 
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three chapters which concern them- 
selves with Christ in the period after 


the Resurrection, as He lives in the | 


Church, as He communicates Himself 
through the Church, her sacraments, 
and ministers, and finally as the object 
of personal confrontation. 

The cycle is thus completed, from 
the coldly objective approach of the 
historian to the subjective approach 
of the individual soul. But what Dan- 
ielou wants to underline is that the 
two confrontations are intimately re- 
lated and must not, under even the 
most legitimate pretexts, be separated. 

This is a book which is understood 
only on its last page. But the under- 
standing which it brings is well worth 
the effort it demands to complete. 

JOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P. 


THE INTERIOR LIFE. By Canon 
Jacques Leclercq. 191 pages. Kenedy. 
$3.95. Recent translations of his im- 
portant books on spirituality are making 
Canon Leclercq deservedly well known 
to American readers. Here, Canon Le- 
clercq offers a comprehensive study of 
the functions and the limitations char- 
acteristic of each of the many forms of 
prayer practiced by the Church and her 
faithful. What makes the book especial- 
ly attractive is its frank and common- 
sense approach to problems which so 
many writers in this field merely side- 
step. 

Starting with a brief glance at its per- 
fect expression in the life of our Lord, 
the author devotes his first chapters to 
a determination of the precise position 
of prayer in the over-all framework of 
Catholic life. This done, successive 
chapters follow on vocal prayer, liturgi- 
cal piety, Eucharistic prayer, and spe- 
cial devotions. Three final chapters 
trace the development of mental prayer 
from its beginnings in meditation to 
its perfection in contemplation, and the 
whole work is rounded off by an analy- 
sis of the various schools of spirituality. 

In the field of liturgy, the Canon is 
particularly outspoken: he _ inveighs 
against the practice of receiving Com- 
munion outside of Mass, dismisses 
Masses Coram Sanctissimo as one of the 
“incoherencies in modern worship,” and 
is even mildly disturbed by seminarians 
who make the Stations on Easter Sun- 
day! 

Despite some unusual punctuation 
and several typographical errors, the 
English translation is a book well worth 
the attention of anyone who aspires to 
a life of prayer. 


THE WORD OF GOD. By Georges 
Auzou. 255 pages. Herder. $4.75. The 
Present book is one of a series by a 
well-known, French priest and profes- 
sor at the Grand Seminaire in Rouen. 
Father Auzou, in this volume, covers 
the introductory approaches to the 
Scriptures: the background of the peo- 
ple from whom the books came, the 
meaning of inspiration, the long story 
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SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 
for women. Established 1844. 


Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
sachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 

Music Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 


"SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 
Notre Dame, Indiana 



















[MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 


Fully accredited. B.A B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts. sciences, teacher training. pre-professional 
purses business administration home-making, 
medical technology Modern buildings; spacious 
ampus stimulating social and sports program. 


“Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., indianapolis 22, Ind. 











ST. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, ATCHISON, KANSAS 


URSULINE COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
In one of Louisville's most attractive suburbs 
Conducted by Ursuline Sisters of Louisville 
Majors in 19 areas, including med. tech., 
speech correction, educ., home ec. 

10 to 1, student-faculty ratio 
Four-year, fully accredited 
Residence and day students 
Write: Dir. of Adm., Box 2 

3105 Lexington Rd., Louisville 6, Ky. 
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On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 


For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 
NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de 
gree Ma n six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- 
ission Clubs Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer, Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Reasonable fees. Write for catalog 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 














GEORGIAN 


Apply: Director of Admissions 


COURT 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
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SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful _ location. 


COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS ter County. Forty minutes from 
NEW YORK New York City. 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 











College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 








ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., and B.S. 





COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 





ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Seienece 


in Education—in Home Economics—in Muste 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR Columbus 19, Ohio 
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fers vou i rade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
tk Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life 


70-acre campus ew classroom building. 
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All major 


varsity and intramural’ sports Institute 


Write for catalog 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 
Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 
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A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Fully Accredited. Conducted by Sisters of St. Domini 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Music 
Home Economics; Teacher Training; Dramatics; Medic) 
Technology; Two Year Terminal Course in Secretarig 
Work. Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Lit 
For Further Information Address the Dean 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAM 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 

the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training * Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admission 


Gilmour 


cademy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR: BOYS 











Fully accredited four year . college © preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross. Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 


Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul 


tural activities. Es ent facilities. Wide range 

of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance 
Office of Admissions 

Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














SETON HILi COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in_ foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. | 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. | 
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" [MMACULATA COLLEGE 


Immaculata, Pennsylvania 

@ a four-year liberal arts College for “ « 

e fully accre : 

@ conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary 





Address inquiries to: 
The Registrar, Box @ ™ 
Immaculata Col!ege, !mmaculata, Pennsylva 
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U. S. PRIESTS 


(Continued from Page 19) 
velopment to improve living conditions 
and productivity. They have started 
an English class for fifteen to twenty 
young adults, so that they can get better 
jobs with oil companies operating in the 
jungle. A credit union, the Legion of 
Mary, and branches of Catholic Action 
are programmed. 

Very soon, a new dimension will be 
added to the work not only of La 
Guardia parish but of all the Society's 
Indian missions in Bolivia and Peru. 
Cardinal Cushing has just completed ar- 
rangements to erect a radio transmitter 
at Santa Cruz and another at Abancay. 
Applying techniques developed with 
enormous success in Colombia by Mon- 
signor Salcedo, the radio-literacy priest, 
they will transmit basic rural education 
and religious instruction in an area 
where radio is the most developed me- 
dium of communication. 

“I have been identified with mission 
work since the oils of Ordination were 
wet on my hands,” Cardinal Cushing 
told me. “And never did I have such 
response from the American laity as for 
my appeals for the work of the Society 
of St. James the Apostle in Latin Amer- 
ica. 





e Did you ever notice how little 
progress a mule makes while it’s 
kicking? There’s a lesson there! 

— Companion 





“United States Catholics, in so far as 
Ihave been able to get them to express 
their convictions, feel—as I do—that 
the one thing that can save Latin Amer- 
ica, even in its relations with this coun- 
try, is the Catholic religion. It is the 
one bond shared by all.” 

Believing, as he does, that this com- 
mon bond is Latin America’s hope for 
both temporal and eternal salvation, the 
Cardinal is understandably unhappy 
about misguided attempts of some 
Americans to undermine it. 

“I feel,” he said, “that some non- 
Catholic sects, such as the Jehovah Wit- 
nesses, the Seventh Day Adventists, and 
other extremists, are doing immeas- 
urable harm by destroying the faith of 
the poor people. They are simply mak- 
ing the roadway wider, more attractive, 
and more accessible for the army of 
Communists who have infiltrated the 
whole area.” 

The Society of St. James in its remote 
Missions is, accordingly, embroiled in 
the world conflict, and one man who 
knows the area well is counting heavily 
On its success. He is young, dynamic 
Bishop Alcides Mendoza Castro, of 
Abancay. 


“Thad only eleven priests in a diocese 
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NOW THAT THE FALL IS HERE, 
there are so many wonderful new books 
coming off the presses . . . and so many 
older books you’ve always wanted to 
read. 


LET THE SIGN’S convenient Reader 
Service Book Department help you to 
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Want... 


Catholic bookstores . . . excellent guides 


for your fall and winter reading. 


BOOKS MAKE EXCELLENT 
GIFTS, TOO ... . for birthdays, wed- 
dings. anniversaries or any special oc- 
casion. They are the kind of gift that is 
certain to be appreciated . . . and they 
are so easy to buy too—no sizes to worry 
about. We'll send an attractive card to 
announce your gift too. 


IT’S SO EASY TO ORDER your books 
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the books reviewed in THE SIGN or 
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TEAR OUT THIS AD! 


If you act promptly, you are entitled 
to receive a valuable FREE book 
that may change your whole life over- 
night. It may be the answer to your 
prayers, if you are hard of hearing 
and want to hear again so clearly 
with BOTH ears that you’ll under- 
stand even whispers. 

This valuable FREE book reveals 
how you may tell who is talking... 
where sounds come from...end strain 
of trying to hear with one overworked 

ar. This is possible even if you des- 
pair of ever understanding easily 
again. You’ll be amazed when you see 
photographs of exciting Beltones 
created for folks who won’t wear a 
hearing aid for fear of being stared at. 

Write today for this inspiring 
FREE book, sent in plain wrapper 
which may give you your 
chance at happiness in family, social, 
business and church life. Address: 
Dept. 4-284, Beltone Hearing Labora- 
tories, 2900 W. 36th St., 
A postcard will do 
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U. S. PRIESTS 
(Continued from Page 73) 


he told me. “Then 
Cardinal Cushing sent me twelve of his, 
and already they have worked a trans- 
formation which they themselves do not 
realize, in that they have introduced the 
possibility of progress and rebirth 
where none existed. I'm no longer afraid 
of Khrushchev. I’m no longer afraid of 
Castro. Their agitators succeeded be- 
cause they filled a vacuum. The vacuum 
doesn’t exist any more. These priests 
have filled it. They are God's blessing 
on my diocese.” 

Cardinal Cushing is also conscious of 
the Society's vast potential as a new 


that needs 120,” 


technique for mobilizing diocesan 
priests to work where need is most 
acute. 

“The flexibility of recruitment is a 


feature,” His Eminence told me. 
‘Any priest can come with his bishop’s 


basic 


approval and can go back when he 
chooses. They all can say: ‘I came of 
my own free will. I stay of my own 


free will.’ ” 
Of the sixteen priests who joined up 


in 1959, all but two were from Boston 
Archdiocese. The fourteen who fol- 
lowed last year spread the Society's 
name across the nation: Chicago, 
Reno, Dubuque, Sacramento, Newark, 
Wichita, Pittsburgh, and Dallas. Twelve 


others who went south in February of 
this year widened the geographical dis- 
tribution still further. 

Such is the current flow of offers to 
volunteer that the Society is completing 
plans for its own language school. It 
will be located in a Lima suburb, in a 
house which provides a vacation center 
for all the priests and is the residence 
of the mission superior, Father Rudolph 
Masciarelli, of Marlboro, Massachusetts. 


Father Masciarelli has the dubious 
distinction of being the first of the 
group to contract hepatitis, a common 


danger down there. Prompt medical at- 
tention restored his vigor. His equanim- 


ity and good humor were never even 
| threatened. 
One feature seemed common to all 


the priests of the Society whom I met. 
They were engrossed in their work and 
getting immense satisfaction out of its 
progress. 

“Of course they’re happy,” 
Cushing insisted with even 


Cardinal 
more than 
when I remarked 
impression. “It is now nearly 
the pioneers left. 
followed them each year. 


this 
three 
Others have 


years since 


And so far, not a single one has asked 
to come back. 
“They stay because they are busy, 


because they are doing what the priest 
was ordained to do and because they 
know that the good they can perform 
is limited only by the physical strength 
God has endowed them with.” 
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TWO SOUTHERNERS 
SPEAK THEIR MINDS 


(Continued from page 31) 


it is not taught as a way of life. Most 
of the Catholic college graduates that | 
have met have little or no knowledge 
of the papal social encyclicals. Let me 
follow this through. The leader of the 
opposition to Archbishop Rummel is a 
graduate of a Catholic high school, 

Catholic university, and a Catholic tn 
school. 

This man has said publicly that he 
didn't have to accept the Archbishop’s 
teaching because: 1) It was not being 
taught infallibly, 2) the race problem is 
a political and social problem and there- 
fore of no concern of the Church. This 
is the man who is leading a large num- 
ber of people in New Orleans from his 
position on the school board. I want to 
point out here that when you analyze 
the mentality of the average Catholic 
in New Orleans, don’t forget the aver- 
age Catholic in Chicago or New York 
or San Francisco who rejects the ap- 
plication of the papal encyclicals to their 
own given circumstances. 








First Impression 


> Sister had been preparing her 
first and second graders for the 
Christmas pageant. After they 
had learned to sing “Silent 
Night,” she instructed them to 
sit down and draw a picture illus- 
trating their impressions. One 
youngster handed in a drawing 
showing a heavy-set, bearded 
man in the background. 

“Why, Bobby,” said the nun, 
“how can a song about the Christ 
Child remind you of Santa 
Claus?” 

“That’s not Santa Claus,” 
boy replied indignantly; 
Round John Virgin.” 


the 
“that’s 


—MRS. ROLAND HARRISON 

















MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart 


High School, State Accredited Classical, 


Scientific, Commercial, and General 
Courses. Very moderate rates. Write for 
catalog. 





FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
and dedicate your life to 
Christ in the service of youth. 
For information write: Brother 
Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 
R.D.#1, Springfield, Illinois 








SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. 
damental skills. 

guidance. Creative 


Solid foundation in 
Individual attention. Small 
skills encouraged. Sports: 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


the fun- 
classes, 
football, 








LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys 

FREE FOLDER, write: 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. 
nati 38, O 


Vocation Di- 
Alverno, Cincin- 














FOUR WAYS 10 SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 
@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 


For information about Hoiy 


Cross Fathers, or the Brothers 
who assist them, write to 
4 Father Gerald 8. Conmy, C.8.C. 


Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton. Mass. 





HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 

Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital, or St. John of God Hospital, 
los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. 











nearest you: 











City 





TROMRGs co cc ccescses 
AGGress®. ..ccccccee 


THE SOCIETY OF MARY}| 


® Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 
For more information 
this ad to the VOCATION 
DIRECTOR at address 


@ All living a common life. 


send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. q 
—1101 §. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
—Chaminade High School, Mineola, N.Y. i 
—University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. on 
= oS 


Ms 


Grade 


Pre State -Tel. No.. 





ALEXIAN BROTHERS 


Brothers dedicated to the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general hospitals and other 
institutions as Registered Nurses, Administrators, X-ray and Lab Technicians, Maintenance Workers, 


Accountants, etc., 





MODERN SAMARITANS 


and operating a nationally accredited school of nursing for men. 


The Alexian Brothers are located in five States and Memorial Hospital, Boys Town, Nebraska. For in- 


formation and literature write to: 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 


1240 West Belden Ave., Chicago 14, 


Illinois 
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Xaverian Brothers 


ot 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead . 
life of complete sacrifice — 
life devoted to Catholic Eau" 
cation — 

For further information 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box S$ 
Silver Spring, Md. 

















BE A 
FRANCISCAN 
PRIEST 


Imitate Christ 
in All Things 
Do HIS work in Par- 
ishes, Schools, Home 
& Foreign Missions 
Write Vocation Director 
FRANCISCAN FATHERS, 
St. Bernardine’s Monastery, Box 177, 
Hollidaysburg, Pa 
St. Thomas More Clericate, 
650 Jackson St., N. E., Washington, 17, 0. C 
St. Louis Monastery, 
217 6th Ave., No., St. Cloud, Minn. 

















Holy Cross Brothers 


Serve God as a Brother in 


© Teaching * Foreign 
4. © Youth Work Missions 
© Farming © Clerical Work 
© Trades 





vy Write for literature to 
prether Eymard, C.$.Cc. Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C 
218 Dujarie Hal! or St. Joseph Juniorate 
Notre Dame, tnd. Valatie 9, New 








THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 





MARIST BROTHERS OF THE SCHOOLS 


mA APOSTLES OF MARY 
Roe 








Teach teen-agers in America 






and in foreign missions. 
For further information: 
Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S 
156 East 38th Street 

New York 16, N. Y. 


THE COLUMBAN FATHERS 


Offer a challenge to young men of 
high school and college age to join 
them in their mission endeavors in 














Japan, Korea, Burma, the Philip- 
pines, the Fiji Islands and Latin 
America. One Columban priest 


has as many as 40,000 souls in his 

care in the Philippines. Thousands 

remain unbaptized in Korea be- 
cause of the lack of priests. This is the chal- 
lenge to every American boy. Will YOU meet 
this challenge and dedicate YOUR life to sav- 
ing souls for Christ? God needs YOU. The 
Columban Fathers need YOU. What is your 
answer? FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE 
WRITE: Vocation Director—Box S—The Columban 


Fathers—St. Columbans, Nebraska. 








Be A BROTHER 


IN AMERICA’S NEWEST COMMUNITY 


Whatever your abilities, whether clerical or 


manual, you are needed in our pioneering Com- 
munity of lay Brothers only. For information: 
Brothers of St. 
Oklahoma. 


Joseph, Box 248, Bethany, 
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ROCHE: Such as 
housing in the suburbs. 

FR. TWOMEY: 
you want to talk about. We have the 
Catholic community in this country 
scandalously split on social problems 
and I say that goes back ultimately to 
the failure of the pulpit to preach and 
the classroom to teach the fulness of 
Catholicism. 

ROCHE: What is the reaction 
of Negroes to what they must see as a 
dichotomy in the Church? 

FR. TWOMEY: Negro Cath- 
olics, although they have a hurt deep in 
their hearts, react to the Church with a 
loyalty that amazes me. Negroes who 
are not Catholics are more or less re- 
pelled from the Church, except to the 
extent that they are influenced by the 
labors of such wonderful religious as the 
Josephites, the Holy Ghost Fathers, and 
the Society of the Divine Word, the 
Sisters of the Holy Family, the Sisters of 
the Blessed Sacrament, and some among 
the laity who are devoting their lives to 
the Negro population. 


integrated 


Anything 


NELSON: The Negro who 
looks at religion sees segregated 





churches 
the white Methodist churches, the white 


Episcopalian churches. The only chur 
that is really trying to convert him is th® 
The trouble is that we aren) 
doing one-tenth of what we could } 


Catholic. 


doing. 

ROCHE: Have the 
themselves demonstrated a responsibilj 
and a leadership on their own part? 

FR. TWOMEY: Not 


Negros 







to the 


extent that is needed. And it is quixl 


understandable why not. 
NELSON: Well 
have shown responsibility: 


now, | the 


ing this explosive school 
Mostly, 
to solve the problem. 


the keepers of the gates. 


After all, 


among the Negroes, there are not man 


Negro leaders who can compete wit 


white leadership. 
FR. TWOMEY: 


the other hand, 


leaders who have heard me have 


they have 

been very cautious in their actions dy. 
situation 7 
they are waiting for the white 
We ar 
When it coma 
to leadership, there they are weak, lk. 
cause, though they have excellent leader 


Let’s 10 
overlook the Rev. Martin Luther Kin 
and his great program of boycotts. 0) 
I have often said i 
Negro groups that desegregation woul 
move twice as fast if the Negro popul: 
tion were ready for it, and the Negn 
not dis 


















































“Is your mother in, Sonny?” 
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agreed. Probably as few as 50 per cent 
of the Negro community are even in- 
terested in what's going on. Many of 
them, through no fault of their own, 
cannot adequately appraise the situation. 
An additional number are fearful of the 
vensions change will bring. They're 
fraid of the reactions of the white 
solice. the white judge, the white law, 
and are not psychologically prepared for 
the shocks that will come in the transi- 
tion period. Negroes have got to pull 
themselves up by the bootstraps and 
learn to dress well, to talk well, and to 
conduct themselves well in public. We 
are building up a core of educated 
Negroes who do these things well, but 
the problem is aggravated because many 
Neero leaders go North for better op- 
portunities. You don’t overcome po- 
litical, social, and educational lethargy 
overnight. Negroes have got to become 
politically conscious. If all the Negroes 
eligible to vote registered and voted, 
they would be the controlling minority 
in this city. Through the campaigns of 
many groups, twice as many Negroes 
are registered to vote now as a decade 
ago, but that still represents only one- 
third of the eligible Negro votes in 
New Orleans. 

ROCHE: 
ture, Father? 

FR. TWOMEY: I am very 
optimistic, because pressures are grow- 
ing back of the dam of segregation. And 
the dam is cracking. For example, many 
of our universities in the South are at 
least partially desegregated. The Louisi- 
ana State University of New Orleans is 
integrated. Our own Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations has been integrated for 
eleven years, Loyola Law School for 
nine. At the bus station in Montgomery, 
Alabama, whites and Negroes sat down 
side by side at the lunch counter in 
peace, only a week after the desegrega- 
tion riots. The pilot project begun by 
the President's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practices at Lockheed Aircraft 
in Marietta, Georgia, is one of the most 
significant developments in years. As a 
result of the sit-ins of the past eighteen 
months, 130 cities in the South have de- 
segregated eating facilities. Take the 
magnificent progress Negroes have made 
in sports and entertainment. Now a 
Negro ambassador has been appointed 
lor the first time. And Robert Weaver 
may soon be the first Negro cabinet 
secretary. All these things are cracking 
the dam. And they are not lost on the 
tacists. They’re running scared. 

NELSON: Looking at the 
overall picture, I’m not as optimistic as 
Father Twomey. The intensity of the 
leeling here, the closed minds and 
hardened hearts, make for a very emo- 
tional climate. How can we overcome 
the prejudice that is ingrained in every 
White child? You can sce the delicate 
area in which we work. 


What about the fu- 






An ex-Marine 
Now a 


PASSIONIST 
BROTHER 


You too can 
dedicate your life 
to GOD as a 
Passionist 
Brother 


Write for information 
Father Vocational Director, Passionist Monastery (S), Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 


—OR Father Vocational Director, Passionist Seminary (S), Warrenton, Mo. 














JESUIT BROTHERS 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
(clerical-domestic-technical duties) 


For particulars send to: BROTHERS’ VOCATIONS 


501 East Fordham Rd. 


West Baden College 
New York 58, N.Y. 


West Baden Springs, Ind. 


2460 Lyon Street 


226 St. George St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Toronto 5, Ont. Canada 





ss Te Age 


Address 
City 


State 


Zone 








PIARIST FATHERS 
(Order of the Pious Schools) 


Become a Priest and Teacher! Join the Piarist Fathers! The Order, founded by St. Joseph Calasanctius 
in 1597, is the first Teaching Order in the Church. They started the first free schools for everybody. 
The members of the Order make a special fourth vow to educate youth. 


PIARIST FATHERS 


Write for further information to the 
1212 Monroe St., N.E., Washington 17, D. C. 





SAINT JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE 
Patron of All Teachers 
Pope Pius XII: May 15,1950) 
INVITES YOU 


to work full time for God with his 


CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


who teach more than 613,000 boys and young men in 77 countries of the world! 
For thought-provoking literature about how YOU can become a member of 
this team of specialists in the Youth Work of the Church, write to 








Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 


De La Salle Normal 


St. Joseph Normal Institute 
Lafayette (3), La. ; 


Barrytown (3), N. Y 
_la Salle College 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Christian Brothers’ Novitiate 


La Salle Institute P.O. Box 
Glencoe (2), Mo. Narragansett (1), R. I. 


Christian Brothers College 
1966 Victoria Park Avenue 
Scarborough, Ont., Canada 
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DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES THE ORATORIANS....... 





Ta 

















You are invited to work for 
conversions in South Caro- 


Home and Foreign Missions \!~ | 
PRIESTS BROTHERS~ lina with the priests and 
‘ brothers of the Congrega- 
renee Teades | tion of the Oratory of St. 
epaneries Cee Work \ | Philip Neri. The Oratorians 
orneetl Vout neste live a community life. They 
enemas Feasing 4 freely practice poverty, chastity and 
@ Boys accepted ready for High School. obedience without taking vows. They 
DELAYED but NOT LATE!— preach, teach, conduct parishes and do 
@ Special Courses for those in High pioneer mission work at home. High 
School or beyond. ; | school graduates are accepted as candi- 
paewessa=fer internation write 10: «eer ene + | dates for the priesthood and brotherhood. 
| Father Sylvester, S.V.D _Father Reed, S.V.D. | | For complete information write— Rev. 
| sian — Bivine — any | | Director of Vocations, The Oratory, P. O. 
jpreen d y llinois | | Box 895, Dept. 1, Rock Hill, S. C. 
| Address__ - —— enpuieminamtinies an — l | ——————— ee 
| Se —Zone- __State 1 | 
Scat" _|) FRANCISCAN FATHERS 
| Priesthood____ Brotherhoo | 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 








Foreign Missions Preaching 


THE WHITE CANONS Teaching Home Missions 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvani 


OF PREMONTRE 





BROTHERS OF 


grammar schools, orpha 





foreign missions. Write t 
Vocation Director 





Vocation Director 


Jackson Heights 70, N. Y. New Orleans 16, L 





* HEALTH OF THE SICK ¥ 
Qualified young men are invited to 

identify themselves with Christ by 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with Our first mission 

the active life in the teaching and train- » South America 
ing of youth. Applications now being } catechist write Fr. John F.M.S.1 






unique new apostolate 





considered for August entrance. Write to: | socked werker SRN ee eee Saeee 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, estaba 

Dept. S. S06 Maryhill Dr. Green Bay, s a 

Wcicemeie Serve The Sacred Heart 





As A Religious Brother! 












‘J gi you are: 


A high school student 


j 
Ma | and will graduate soon 







MODERN 
APOSTLES 


~ 

“ef 

py |} 
» / 

Boys and young men are invited to join the 


SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 





« 
he 


Interested in technical an 


clerical trades. 


THE SACRED HEART 
Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 


n- 


ages, summer camps, and 


o: 


71-06 31st Ave. 1137 Esplanade Ave., 


a. 


= of Vor | 


ac A new community of Doctor 
i | Priests and Brothers with a Nurse 
ie 


Between the ages of 17 and 35. 


d 


@ the press @ television i & Then get more information 





@ radio work @ motion pictures f . 
For a free pamphlet and further information — 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 

SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 

278 WARREN STREET 

BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


Brother Camillus, 8.C.J. 
Sacred Heart Novitiate, 





Sainte Marie 2, Illinois 

















Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Republic of Congo, Indo- 
nesia, Haiti, Serve and the Dominican Republic. Also Home 
Missions in the U 


IMMACULATE ‘HEART FATHERS Box 8B Arlington 7, Va. 














EPISODES 
FROM OUR 


PAST 





Seal of Confession 


The inviolability of the seal of th J 


confessional was conclusively re. 
ognized in the United States in th 
course of a New York criminal cour 
trial in 1813. 

One Daniel Phillips and his wif 
had been indicted for receiving goods 
stolen from James Keating } 
Charles Bradley and _ Benjamin 
Brinkerhoff. The property had beer 
returned to its owner. When Keatiny 
was asked who returned it, he r. 
fused to answer until threatened with 
arrest, whereupon he said it was re. 
stored by Father Anthony Koll. 
mann, S.J., pastor of St. Peter 
Church, New York City. 

Father Kohlmann, born in Alsace 
in 1771, was a widely traveled ani 
tirelessly active priest-educator 0 
distinction in Europe, before he wa 
sent to Georgetown College in 180 
and to New York City in 1808. He 

had earlier refused to reveal to the 
police and the grand jury the name 
of the person in whose behalf hk 
had returned the stolen goods, e: 
plaining that to do so would violate 
the secrecy of the confessional. 

Nevertheless, he was subpoenati 
as a witness during the Phillips tria 
a step urged upon the district a 
torney by the trustees of St. Peter 
Church “to the end that a judicid 
determination may be had whit 
shall ensure to all Catholics . . . the 
free exercise and enjoyment of thei 
religious profession and _ worship 
Two Protestant attorneys, Rickerin 
and Sampson, volunteered to repr 
sent Father Kohlmann, and when th 
priest again refused to talk, his # 
torneys defended the inviolability 0 
sacramental confession and pe 
suaded the court to adjourn " 
Phillips trial until the Kohlmam 
question was resolved in a separa 
trial. 

At the new trial, when asked ! 
give the reason for his silence, Fath’ 
K He i replied, in part: 

“When summoned to give evident 
as a private individual (in wh 
capacity I declare most solemnly 


I know nothing relative to the ca 


before the court) and to testify fro" 


those ordinary sources of inform 
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tion from which witnesses present 
have derived theirs, I should not for 
4 moment hesitate and should even 
deem it a duty of conscience to de- 
clare whatever knowledge I might 
have . . . because my holy religion 
teaches and commands me to be 
subject to the high powers in civil 
matters and to respect and obey 
them. But if called upon to testify in 
my quality as a minister of a sacra- 
ment, in which my God Himself has 
enjoined on me a perpetual and in- 
violable secrecy, I must declare to 
this honorable Court that I cannot, 
| must not, answer any question that 
has a bearing upon the restitution in 
question and that it would be my 
duty to prefer instantaneous death 
or any temporal misfortune rather 
than disclose the name of the penitent 
in question. For, were I to act other- 
wise. I should become a traitor to 
my Church, to my sacred ministry, 
and of my God. 

The court’s decision, rendered by 
De Witt Clinton, praised Father 
Kohlmann’s “laudable regard for the 
laws of the country and the duties 
of his holy office” and agreed that 
if he broke the seal of the confession, 
“it would subject him to privations 
and disgrace in this world” and 
“would be such a high-handed of- 
fense against religion that it would 
expose him to punishment in a fu- 
ture state.” 

The notable decision then observed 
that “a court prescribing a different 
course must be governed by feelings 
and views very different from those 
which enter into the composition of 
a just and enlightened tribunal. It 
is essential to the free exercise of 
a religion that its ordinances should 
be administered that its cere- 
monies as well as its essentials should 
be protected. The sacraments of 
religion are its most important ele- 
ments... . Secrecy is of the essence 
of penance. .. .” 

Fifteen years later, these principles 
were embodied in a New York State 
law stating that no clergyman “shall 
be allowed to disclose any confession 
made to him in his professional 
character in the course of discipline 
enjoined by the rules or practices of 
such denomination.” 

But immediately after the trial, 
Father Kohlmann got into spirited 
controversy with distinguished Prot- 
estant clergymen whose fire he had 
drawn. In 1842, he was sent to 
Rome, serving there as a distin- 
guished theologian and Vatican con- 
Sultor. He spent his last few years 
chiefly as a confessor, dying in 1836 


after a holy and exceptionally valu- 
able life. 


BY RALPH WOODS 





THE CONSOLATA MISSIONS NEED YOU URGENTLY! 





AFRICA: 


® Kenya 
® Tanganyika 
® Mozambique 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
—_ 
® Argentina 


Write to: Consolata Fathers 
5406 Colorado Avenue N.W., Washington 11, D.C. 
Dear Fathers: 
I am interested in becoming: 
A Missionary Priest 1] A Missionary Brother [1] 
Please send me literature about the work of your 
Society: 





LATE VOCATIONS GIVEN SPECIAL ATTENTION 














Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 

For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 

329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 








Name Grade 
Address. 
City Zone____State 











| CARMELITE FATHERS 


A one-year intensive Latin course for 


For information write: Fr. Raymond 





PRE-NOVITIATE LATIN COURSE 


aspirants 
to the Carmelite Priesthood. At least a high school 
diploma required. No previous Latin necessary. 


Dolan, 
| a # 








O. Carm., 329 E. 28th Street, New York 16, 
| Name —_Age 

Address. 

City Zone State. 














WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 









IF & WHEN You Move 
Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address 
to THE SIGN 








THE JOY OF CHARITY 


an illustrated booklet on the Franciscan 
Missionary Brothers f the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus at among 
the sick and needy, will be sent to 
young men 17 to 35 
| Write to: 


REVEREND BROTHER SUPERIOR 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
Eureka, Missouri 


em | 
















/ 





[=e 
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MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) interested in the Brotherhood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, 
GENEVA 7, ILLINOIS 


8th graders, 


high school and college men! 











The CHRISTIAN 
BROTHERS 
of IRELAND 


are educators of youth throughout North 
America. They need capable, generous, hard- 
working Catholic young men to expand their work. 


THINK e 


PRAY e WRITE 


for Information, to: Rev. Br. E. C. O’Connor, 715 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















COME, neat Me - as a TEACHING BROTHER 





THE BROTHERS OF CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION 
Leaders of American Youth 
in the field of Education 


For information write to: 
Brother Cyprian, F.I.C. 
Notre Dame Novitiate 
Alfred, Maine 
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THESE PRIESTLY HANDS 





CAN BE YOURS! 


Are you: * a high school grad under 30 
or 
* a college grad under 40 
and 
* interested in becoming a 
PRIEST OF THE SACRED HEART? 
Then write for more information about our de 
layed vocation school with its veterans’ approved 
course in latin and allied subjects leading to a 
B A. degrec 
Rev. Vocational Director 
Dehon Seminary 
Great Barrington 2, Mass. 














PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 


Dedicated to the Conversion of America 
Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Dear FarTHer: Please send me, without 
obligation, some of your’ vocational 
literature 


BIND suveersnesoncnimmnicetbinnanienen’ AGge@  crveveeveees 

s 
BRINN! © cach dicicntecsiceiaicntsuioeabenecbeilapndintiinesmobesvorain 
I ic centmseblanaicein ee SID accateveccaiinns 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ's afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother eon 


at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 











r Missioners in the USA. 
serving CHRIST in the 
INDIANS and 
COLORED PEOPLE 


Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament 
i_._ CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 
















Franciscan Sisters 
OF OUR LADY OF 
PERPETUAL HELP 

@ Live accordi to rule 
of the Third Ore or "ot S 
Francis 

@ Dedicate their lives to the 
service of God and the 
fellow-met 

@ Teach in Elementary and 
High Schools 

e Nurse the sick i Hospitals 
Sanat and Homes for 





the 
For ndditional informatio 
ite t 
Reverend Mother General 
201 Brotherton Lane St. Louis 35, Missouri 








MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 











NOW AND FOREVER 


As God’s Very Own, Serving Him 
In a Modern Religious Congregation as... 





@ Teacher @ Nurse @ Child Care Supervisor 

@ Social Worker @ Secretary @ Domestic 
POSTULANCY: Six Months. NOVITIATE: One Year. 
TEMPORARY VOWS: Five Years. FINAL VOWS: After six 


years and six months. 











Office in English / Habit is Gray 


THE MARIAN SISTERS OF THE DIOCESE OF LINCOLN 
4001 SOUTH 27th STREET LINCOLN 2, NEBRASKA 














| | MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEA 


“Happy are they wh | 
dwell in Your hovg - 
O Lord; continually they © 
praise you. 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing. Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30 


x 


Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 





Christ in His 
day! Mission Helpers of i's 
Sacred Heart are pri 

teachers of religion. Write 








THE SISTERS OF PROVIDENCE 
INVITE YOU to be- 
come a Handmaid of —_ se ————<= 
the Lord in a life dedi- 


Vocation Directress 
4001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md 




















cated to the works of MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE 
Charity to the neighbor. | | MOST SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Write for literature to: | | Home and Foreign Missions 
Reverend Mother | Teaching Nursing Care of Aged 
Technical & Domestic Work Care of Orphans 
Providence Mother House | | Write: St. Michoel’s Convent, 


Holyoke, Massachusetts. Hyde Park, Reading, Pa. 




















HELPERS ... THE WORLD ove. 


Contemplatives in Action living the Rule of St. Ignatius as 


@ Missioners @ Homemakers 
@ Social Workers @ Nurses 
@ Catechists @ Secretaries 


Are you able to offer yourself for souls on earth and in Purgatory. 
for the WHOLE of Christ's redemptive work? 
Write: Vocation Directress, Helpers of the Holy Souls, 
Room S, 303 Barry Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois. 








Mill Hill Sisters... 


at home devote their lives © 
social work. parish work, se 
retarial work and _ domestic 
work in the Mill Hill Sem 
inaries. In Africa and Borneo § 
they teach on all levels, nue J 
the sick, care for orphans and 
the aged. For _ informatio | 
write to: Vocational Direc 
tress, ng | Hill Sisters, Sling 
erlands, N.Y. 





MISSIONARY SISTERS OF 
ST. ANN OF PROVIDENCE | 
Invite Young Ladies who wish to | 
consecrate their lives to the teaching =| 
of Christ's little ones in Nu | 
Schools, Parish Work, Catechi 
many other forms of Apostolate 
home or in foreign missions 
Write to: Mother Superior, 
Mount Saint Ann, Ebensburg, Pa. 


No Financial Obligations 





ad 








"MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE ‘SISTERS a ae Gaon sisTERs 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 


‘ > offer to generous young ladies who desire to mait © 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following st" 


; ; j i ; ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high 1 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write not agree Spb yn Reg ee Be Somat F 


for information to ence; music and art—in the home and foreign mimi 
. If interested, please write to 
Reverend Mother Prioress MOTHER SUPERIOR 
immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 


Shillington, Pa. 


“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD. 
AND GOD TO SOULS 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would * 
working among God's aged poor. By adm! 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal 9 
of those who come to our door for aid, you 0° 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and © 





——_*, 








THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Community, 
conduct hospitals, schools, 
orphanages, homes for the 
aged and convalescent and 
are active in foreign mis- 








Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you et 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and od 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother 


sionary work. Age: 14 to 
30. Write to Vocational 
Directress: 














a lt I siccscinwnsevs Mater Dolorosa Convent or Convent of the Sorrowful Little Sisters of the Poor ~% era bs 
LE iiss enti atotra incnhaameoicnesielineniolabconses | 50 Morris Avenue ian. - t A Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwic 

; Denville, New Jersey cord B. Teueate Avene | Brooklyn, N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave . - Clery 
LS nee a | 14, Ti. 
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Now available at LOW QUANTITY PRICES in these selected handy size SIGN REPRINTS 
F ’ . 0 T . L 
[ TODAY'S WORLD—12 Reprints—$1.00 HE CHURCH—7 Reprints—65: 
SKA 1. FIFTEEN RULES FOR MENTAL HEALTH. Tells why it’s not a gift, then 14. IS THE CHURCH OPPOSED TO PSYCHIATRY? A Catholic psychiatrist dis- 
ed gives detailed rules to pep you achieve it yourself despite life’s daily cusses the question frankly and fully, defining terms such a neurosis, 
aad problems. 8 pp. 52” x 8! psychosis, psychotherapy, psychoanalysis. Evaluates Freud's views. 6 pp. 
Single Copy... .10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.00 5/2” x 8} ee TO 
100 Eesiee .- -$3.50 1,000 Copies. .. .$30.00 Single Copy. .. .10¢ 50 ay re vo Ys 
EAR 100 Copies $4.50 1,000 Copies $35.00 
2. INTEGRATION, WHY? Catholic teaching on_ interracial justice in an ex- 
who | clusive SIGN interview with Father John LaFarge, S. J., one of the 15. THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONALISM. Father John Cronin here an- 
hous founders of the Catholic Interracial movement. Father LaF arge tells how swers 34 basic questions about the Church’s relations with the nations, 
¥ they men of moderation have been intimidated. 12 pp. 4” x 51/2”. efforts toward peace, morality of war, the subject of isolationism, the 
: " EE 10¢ aniCania 32 00 : Papal comments about the U. N., attitude toward UNESCO and World 
100 Ci ies... 83 50 1 000 Copies. . .$33.00 Federalism. 12 pp. 43” x 51/4”. 
- 100 Copies. .. .99. ’ OPlES. «2 «999+ Single Copy 10¢ 50 Copies $2.37 
d goot | : 100 Copies. .. .$4.50 1,000 Copies. .. .$40.00 
on 3. THERE IS NO “WHITE” RACE. Noted Anthropologist Dr. George F. OvIES Copies. .. .$ 
rk wi Cosmet, = an interview _ee = the C ong a - ne — 16. THE CHURCH LOOKS AT BUSINESS. Father Cronin in another interview 
3 of the | race. His views are in harmony with the Watholic urch s teaching answers 41 questions about business, its code of morals, property rights, 
rimeeth the basic unity of mankind. 8 pp. 4” x 8Y/2 capitalism, living wage and profits rate. 12 pp. 41” x 51/2 
Be Single Copy... .10¢ 50 Copies. .. $2.37 Single Copy. .. .10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.37 
| 100 Copies. .. .$4.50 1,000 Copies. .. .$40.00 100 Copies. $4.50 1,000 Copies. .. .$35.00 
toad | 
Fa 4. TOO MANY PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. World population is growing twice 17. WHY CATHOLICS SHOULD PRAY (AND SING) TOGETHER. Internationally 
Mt. © as fast today! An expert in demography suggests morally acceptable steps known authority on sacred Liturgy, in an interview from a document 
that can be taken to meet the challenge of the so-called ‘‘population recently issued by the Holy See has started a movement to bring all the 
explosion."". Fr. William J. Gibbons, S. J. is the expert and Milton faithful to active participation at Mass. 12 pp. 4” x 51/2” 
E Lomask is the interviewer reporting in q. & a. style. 8 pp. 5/2” x 8Y2”. Single Copy. .. .10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.25 
5 Single Copy 10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.25 100 Copies. .. .$4.00 1,000 Copies. .. .$35.00 
100 Copies. .. .$4.00 1,000 Copies. . . .$35.00 
nee P hi - THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE PAPACY. Tells why papal prestige is now the 
a) 5. THE POPULATION IN aes is the ‘population explo- ighest in four centuries. Unusual — into how modern Popes have 
wot | 5. THE,POUATION BLESSING. How serious is, the “population explo:  SOEbiuned a tradicion of human compesion, Also, incleded "Jobe KX 
Drphan much discussed question. 8 pp. ‘51, x Bl \ —T he Joyful Shepherd.’ 12 pp oy x : 8Y”, gold cover 
Single Copy 10¢ 50 C si iy $4 00 Single Copy -20¢ 50 Copies. . . .$6.00 
: 100 Copies. ...$6.50 1,000 Copies. . . .$55.00 100 Copies... .$10.00 1,000 Copies. . . .$90.00 
es 19. WHY THIS FEAR OF TH H H? zive tO non- * 
: 6. RIGHT-TO-WORK LAWS. The frank, vigorous editorial by Father Ralph on their fear ‘of the ia ir cae ee aa, —— 
= Gorman, C. P. identifying the backers of right-to-work laws, spelling out Kerwin. 8 pp. 51” x 81/5”. ; vee ‘ 
their motives. He tells why many American mer have condemned the Single Ger “..10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.25 
VER laws, none has favored them. 4 pp. 3144” x 53 100 Copies... .$4.00 1,000 Copies. .. .$35.00 
Single Copy. .. .5¢ 50 Copies. .. .80¢ 
100 Copies. .. .$1.25 1,000 Copies. . . .$10.00 Single Copy orders and packet prices are postage paid 
; ; ; OSTAGE EXTRA ON QUANTITY ORDERS 
7. CHRISTOPHER DAWSON TALKS WITH FRANK SHEED. In exclusive SIGN Use This Handy Coupon to Order Reprints now for School and Church 
interview, two outstanding minds discuss 27 questions on subjects varying Groups—as well as packets and Single Copies 
sary from detective stories to Communism as a world power. Sheed Questions, 


Dawson answers. 8 pp. 51/2” x 9”. 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Single Copy 15¢ 50 Copies $4.00 Th | 
£ Room 110A, Monastery Place, Union City, New Jersey 


100 Copies. .. .$7.00 1,000 Copies. . . .$60.00 


Please send me: 
[) Complete set of 2 packets—19 Reprints $1.50 


8. NEW HOPE FOR THE MENTALLY ILL. A chaplain at a veterans hospital 
tells how the mentally ill can be helped through love, kindness and 
patience and relates stories to prove it. 6 pp. 51/2” x 8l/2”. 

















Single "e opy... .10¢ 50 Copies. .. .$2.37 
100 Copies. .. .$4.50 1,000 Copies. .. -$40.00 
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7 9. A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT. Archbishop Karl J. Alter of Cincinnati an- a One 50 100 1,000 Quantities 
1 F yn 19 questions many non-Catholics are asking at this time. 12 pp. No. Copy Copies Copies Copies Here 
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» oe 10. 28 KEY QUESTIONS ON AMERICAN UNITY AND RELIGIOUS FREEDOM. An & 4 5 = — — 
—— interview with Dr. Thomas P. Neill of St. Louis University and winner 4 , = = = — 
of Archbishop Noll 1960 Award brings you frank and authoritative an- 5. --U O -L). L 
swers tO questions every Catholic should know. 12 pp. 51/2” x 8”. a 6. . Pe ii oO ET: oO 
Single Copy... .15¢ 50 Copies. .. .$4.50 a Pe a i 0 «EJ. 0 
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anni liberal is explored in an interview with Dr. Thomas P. Neill of St. Louis 10. a oO £1: 0 
4 University. He answers questions on the definition of liberal and in § 41 oO oO = a 
what areas a Catholic can be one. 8 pp. 51/2” x 81/2” : - i = 
Single Copy. .. .10¢ 50 Copies. .. $2.37 B12. --O O “Lu — 
x 4 100 Copies. .. .$4.50 1,000 Copies. .. .$40.00 i 13. oe oO in oO 
ae 12. Lg 3 CHURCH-STATE ERRORS. The SIGN’S editor, Father Ralph Gor-  §j * OO = oe a 
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5 13. THE 
Pre CHURCH AND LABOR. Fr. John Cronin, S. S., of NCWC in Wash- 
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Are sWers to 37 pointed questions about labor problems of the day. 12 pp. 
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MAIL TO: THE SIGN, Room 110A, Union City, N. J. 
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IN ORIGINAL 
THREE VOLUMES 


Big ‘1185 Value 


_Dr. Tom Dooley’s 
3 GREAT BOOKS 


—All in one handsome volume 


Dr. Tom’s own stories of dauntless faith, breath-taking 
adventure, heroic courage — daring the godless war 
lords of Red China as he laid healing hands on the half- 
starved peasants who were his patients. One big cloth- 
bound volume, with 32 pages of striking photos, combin- 
ing ALL THREE of his bestsellers - COMPLETE and 
UNABRIDGED 


a ee 
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Tsomas A.Jnaley. ¥ 2 
ELIVER US 
FROM Fh! 


The Night They 
Burned th 
Vountain 


TOMORROW 


Thortias A 


peers 


ea engeeng 


The Night They 
Burned the Mountain 
BESTSELLER #3 
$3.95 in orig. pub. ed. 


Dr. Tom, by now a legend, 
flies home to America for 
emergency surgery, and to 
raise money for MEDICO. 
Then — knowing he is dy- 
ing of cancer — he returns 
to his beloved Laos to fight 
his last and greatest battle. 


Also FREE 


if you mail coupon now! 
THE FAMOUS 


St. Anthony Sunday Missal 


Act now, and you'll re 
ceive a free copy of this 
beautiful Missal — lovingly 
prepared and printed by 
the Franciscan Fathers it 
Padua, Italy. Easy enough 
for even a child to follow; 
includes Masses for all 
Sundays and major Feasts 
of the Church Year; fete 
tures a complete Treasury 
of Prayers and Devotions. 


Deliver Us From Evil 
BESTSELLER #1 
$3.95 in orig. pub. ed. 
With the ruthless Indo- 
China War thundering in charged from the Navy but 
his ears, and merciless Red haunted by Communist ter- 
vandals poised to crush him ror, sets up his famous 
at any instant selfless Dr. ‘‘bamboo hospital’’ in Laos. 


DR. TOM’S WISH ABOUT THIS BOOK 
Tom fights desperately to Only 5 miles from the China 


Before his tragic death, Dr. Dooley asked save 600.000 refugees from border one doctor, two 
that his royalties from this Omnibus Volume the brutal onslaught! million patients! 

be donated to MEDICO, the world-wide health 
organization he founded. 


Great American— 
Devout Catholic—Inspiring Hero! 


Join Tom Dooley, the handsome, warm-hearted young Catholic doctor 
... as he struggles to repair the “blasted blob of tissue” that once was 
a child’s hand ... as a visiting French priest offers Holy Mass in his 
tiny hospital ...as he sadly recognizes a pretty young Thai Dam girl’s 
affliction as hopeless leprosy ... as, dog-tired, he kneels beside his cot 
and prays his rosary aloud ... as his unwavering faith founds 
MEDICO, and sustains him to the end in his losing battle with cancer. 
The saga of Tom Dooley — written by his own hand in these three 
bestsellers — flames as a shining beacon for all Americans, all Catho- 
lics to follow! 


The Edge of Tomorrow 
BESTSELLER #2 
$3.95 in orig. pub. ed. 
Young Tom Dooley, dis- 
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For Every Conscientious Catholic: 
Captivating, Worthwhile Books — at Big Savings 


Cee Lain 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CATHOLIC FAMILY BOOK CLUB 
—_ 1-SN-0, Garden City, N. Y. 


at once, DR. TOM DOOLEY'S 3 GREAT BOOKS and 
as an - the famous St. 
Also enr me as a member and send me the current Club S 
$2 plus shipping. I am to receive advance notice 
& selections, and I may reject any volume. I need not 
> every me mth — only three additional books courte , the 
t the Spec al membership price of only each ($2.50 
olur pl a few cent or 1ipping, reg ‘ardless of 
rst 7. m ay cancel my wd ttn at any time there- 





LEASE accept, without any cost, the in- You pay only $2 for each regular Selec- 
spiring DR. TOM DOOLEY’S THREE tion, and $2.50 for each Omnibus Volume 
GREAT BOOKS, with your Membership (plus a few cents shipping). No fees, no 
in the Catholic Family Book Club. Act membership dues. You receive advance 
now and we'll ALSO send you — FREE — notice of all coming Selections. You need 
the easy-to-use St. Anthony Sunday take only four books during the coming 
Missal. We make this generous offer to year; you may cancel your membership 
demonstrate how this Club brings you at any time after that 
the leading new Catholic books at re- SEND NO MONEY — 
markable savings Mail Coupon Now! 
Outstanding Approved Books — Mail coupon within 10 days and get 





afte 
sP ECIAL NO- Risk GUARANTEE: If, after receiving DR. TOM 


at Substantial Savings DR 


Members receive books by such authors 
as Bishop Fulton J. Sheen, Frances Park- 
inson Keyes and Louis de Wohl for only 
$2.00 — despite higher prices of pub- 
lishers’ editions. Each month the editors 
select new books of unusual interest to 
Catholics — sometimes an ‘“‘Omnibus Vol- 
ume”’ containing up to four complete 
books; sometimes one book so outstand- 
ing it is a volume in itself, 


TOM DOOLEY'’S THREE GREAT 
BOOKS and the famous St. Anthony 
Sunday Missal — at no cost together 
with the current Club Selection. If not 
completely satisfied, return them within 
7 days, and your membership will be 
cancelled. Otherwise, you'll be billed 
only $2 (plus few cents shipping) for 
your first Selection. CATHOLIC FAMILY 
BOOK CLUB, Dept. 1-SN-u, Garden City, 
New York, 
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DOOLEY’ 3 GREAT BOOKS, The St. Anthony Sunday *missal, and 


Current Selecti m you are 


Club within 7 


delighted, simply return them to the 
days and yo yur me — a will be cancelled 
case, you pay nothing, owe nothi 


In that 








